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VETOING INFLATION. 
PRESIDENT GRANT PREPARING HIS VETO MESSAGE IN THE CABINET ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE.—FrRom PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
SEE PaGE 139. 
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GENERAL GRANT'S FAVOR, 
(FUE veto of the Inflation Bill surprised and 

gratified the East, and surprised and dis 

appointed the South and West 
that the President is not without ability and 
anxiety to understand complex problems of 
Government: and although a few journals 
charge him with awkward and unpolished rhe- 
toric, the message appears to be as well written 
as if it had been penned by the average journal 
ist or the most ambitious merchant. Indeed, we 
are weary of the silly criticism which always 
approaches a Presidential message as if it 
ought to be written by Bret Harte or James 
Russell Lowell. General Grant is more direct 
and less ethical than Washington ; his writing 
has equal force with Jackson's. In rhetori- 
cal art, he is excelled by Jefferson, the two 
Adamses, and possibly by Madison. But he 
excels all the rest. College-bred Van Buren 
wrote better, and twaddling Buchanan 
wrote His grammar is better than 
that of the money-writer of the New York 
Evening Post. who is the best money-writer 
in New York: and his * rhetoric “ is as good 
as that of Cyrus W. Field. of Erastus Brooks, 
or of most of the managing editors of the daily 
journals. As between Addison (whois usually 
quoted by country newspapers 
writer) and Grant think Addison 


no 


worse. 


we would 


have written the better Spectator and Grant | 


- the better Veto. 

The document is a curiosity because the 
President was known to sympathize with the 
people who desired Inflation. His puzzling, 
imperious treatment of the Boston and New 
York mercantile delegations, and the portent- 
ously dramatic sile-play of Logan, Carpenter 
and Butler during the reception of the delega- 
tions, led people to believe that he would sign 
the Senate Finance Bill and make it a law. 
Surely he is a most undebatable Sphinx. But 
yesterday and Butler was his echo; to-day 
the lifted screen shows that Butler has gone 
the way of Polonius—*“dead, for a ducat, 
dead.” It seems now that the President voyed 
with the Boston delegates after a royally ruseful 
fashion. If he pulled the noses of their 
dignity, it was only to lower them in their 
own estimation, that when the erect Grant- 
onian signature came, they should be more ele- 
vated. The king. we notice in the plays, 
always permits the lady first to kneel, and then 
as a special favor bids her not to do so. Or 
was it, rather, a cool adamantine way of as- 
serting that the President of the United States 
does not recognize that when a city sends him 
delegations it also sends him brains? “ You 
come here, sirrahs, asking of me a favor.’ This 
was what he called it, though the screeching 
financiers who write double-leaded enthusi- 
asms for forty dollars a week put it down 
“ His usual common sense.” 

The reasons given in the message for the 
vetoing of the Bill are clear. The President 
does not believe that the forty-four millions of 
dollars canceled by Secretary McCulloch are a 
“peserve.” He 
specie payments is desirable, and that the 
nation is pledged to such a policy. 
more, it is the President's opinion that the reve- 
nues should be increased, so as to pay current 
expenses, to provide for the sinking fund, and 
to put a surplus into the Treasury. That is, 
taxation should be increased so as provide 
specie money to redeem greenbacks. We 
think he might easily have said that the coin 
of the Government might be increased as well 
by reducing current expenses to a par with 
present revenue as by increasing taxation in 
order to mect current expenses. We already 
pay enough to merit specie money. 

The immediate effects of the Veto, however, 
will be wholesome. The South and West will 
be saved from great distress. Instead of de- 
pending upon paper to raise the price of cot- 
ton. the South will raise the price by putting 
corn into bacon, instead of transporting cotton 
to Cincinnati and transporting pork for it to 
Savannah. The West will have time to learn 
that an increase of credit cannot extinguish 
credit; and that the rate of interest for bor- 
rowing nioney is lower when the securities 
approach a convertible value than when they 


It shows | 


| 
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have only a contingent speculative value. The 
Veto will affect the foreign markets for 
American securities. It will revive the credit 


also 


| of the Government, and thereby give strength 


| Party is not united 


to our home market. It brings the 
States into safe trade with the world. 

The political effect of the President's action 
remains to be The South, which 
ready to accept him as a Moses, will 
reject him, and contrast his cold, impatient 
obstinacy with the frank, delightful sentiment 
Bob Lee.” The anger at his course 
mainly from the West. As Senators 
Conkling and Sargent threatened to abandon 
the Republican Party if the Inflationists suc 


seen. was 


now 


’ v7 
alism of 
comes 


ceeded, so, now, Senator Logan bites his great 
mustache in unpent anger, and the scowl of 
mortification rests unchanged upon the brow 
of Senator Morton. General Butler's 
have already gone forth that if the President 
vetoed the Bill he ought to be impeached. The 
Republican Party is split; but the Democratic 
the contest Is 
the people who owe money and the people to 
whom they want to evade paying it Itisa 
contest for a Government measure which was 
intended to give the control of the money of 
the country to the people who do not own it. 
It is a contest for deciding whether or not 
Peter shall be robbed to pay Paul It is sim 
ply a Jacobinical attempt to repudiate debts 
both personal and public : 
supports Inflation plus Repudiation is a theo 


words 


between 


and every man who 


retical robber 


FRENCH DEMORALIZATION. 


T was to be expected that some particularly 
zealous anti-Bonapartist would discover in 
the recent loss of two French steamships the 
baleful influence of the Empire. Accordingly 
no one seems to have been in the least sur- 
prised when one of our leading journals asserted 


United | 


buted to the Austrians, whose individuality 
had been stamped out, rather than to the 
Frenchmen, in whom it had been preserved. 
This theory was, of course, wrong. The 
French victories in Italy were won by rifled 


| cannon and rapid marching. not by good gene- 


ralship or loose discipline. Nevertheless, the 
French naturally accepted the common view 
of the campaign, and felt that the wild Zouave 
must Le more than a match the machine- 
like Austrian grenadier. But when the Prus- 
sian war actually began. and the French had 


for 


to meet rifled guns instead of smooth-bore, and 
able generals instead of dull pedants, they 
found their mistake. No sooner were they 
beaten than they were denounced for the very 
reasons for which they had been praised in 
Lombardy. The Zouave was found to be in 
terior to the severely drilled German, and the 
loose discipline that we had once been told was 
the chict merit of the French army was shown 


to be its bane. 

lhere was really no demoralization in the 
French army before it was beaten. When it 
marche! on the Rhine it was as gallant an 


It was, however, badly 
disciplined and badly led, and was accordingly 


army as ever existed 


beaten. The system of government then es 
tablished in France had nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. The theories of discipline 
Which had prevailed among French military 
authorities 1812 were the actual 
causes of Sédan and Metz. If the demoraliza- 


ever sincs 


| tion wrought by the Fmpire caused the dis 


that the assumed misconduct of the officers of | 


the Evrope and of the Amérique was the result 


lof the total demoralization which the reign of 


as the typical | 





believes that a return to 


Further- | 


Napoleon III. had produced among the French 
people. 


Before examining more closely this wretched 


| for makin 


piece of political clap-trap, we might inquire | 


whether the French officers really did 
discreditably in leaving their ships? It is pos- 
sible that they were entirely aware that the 
two in question were unseaworthy, 


vessels 


act | 


and that they were liable at any moment to | 


spring a ieak at the weak place where they 
had been lengthened. They also knew that 
the supply of pumps was deficient—a matter 
for which those in control of the line. and not 


the steamship officers. are to be blamed. 
When, therefore, a leak was discovered on 
board the Europe and the Amérique. and th 


water was found to be steadily gaining, it was 
certainly the part of prudence to transfer the 
passengers to other vessels, so as to preclude 
the possibility of a disaster. All agree that 
this transfer was made coolly and deliberately, 
and that the officers showed no signs of fear. 
In the case of the Amérique it was, as the event 
has proved, an error in judgment that no at- 
tempt was made to save the ship after the 
passengers were placed in safety. But, after 
all, was not the vare which the oflicers of the 
Europe and the Amérique displayed for the 
safety of the lives placed under their charge 
more to their credit than a reckless deter- 
mination to keep them in ignorance of the 
danger, and to risk the chance of bringing 
them into port on board a leaky ship, would 
have been? 

There is, then, no reason whatever for at- 
tributing what was, at the worst, an error 
of julgment. to the alleged demoralization 
brought by the Empire. Of this demoraliza- 
tion we have heard a good deal from men like 
Ledru Rollin and Victor Hugo, who lived in 
exile upon immense fortunes, and denounced 
those of their countrymen who endeavored to 


get rich at home. During the peaceful years of 


Napoleon's reign the national demoralization 
was evinced, according to virtuous Republi- 
cans, by a spirit of money-getting on the part 
of the men, and of vanity and display on the 
part of the women. The explanation of these 
facts is easy. The nation was singularly pros- 
perous, financially. Business of all kinds was 
brisk. It was comparatively easy for men to 
make money, and they therefore made it. It 
was easy for the women to spend the money 
thus made, and, as is the immemorial custom 
of the sex, they spent it gladly. What the ene- 
mies of the Empire called the proofs of demor- 
alization were merely the 
material prosperity. The Empire. in this case, 


evidences of 





was denounced because it had not beggared | 


the people. Was it quite fair and honorable so 
to denounce it? 

ut the late war is held to be a conclusive 
evidence of the demoralizing influence of Im- 
perialism. The French armies were beaten 
by the superior numbers, superior discipline 
and superior generalship of the 
They were the same soldiers who, a little more 
than a decade before, had beaten the: Austrians 
at Magenta and Solferino, During the Italian 


Germans. | 


campaign we heard nothing of French de- | 


moralization ; but, on the contrary, the com- 
parative looseness of discipline in the French 
army was held to be one cause of their success, 
since it was asserted to be nothing more than 


asters of the Prussian war, the same demorali 
zation ought. with equal justice, be credited 
with the victories of the Austrian war. If the 
French soldiers were not demoralized in Lom- 
hardy, they were equally free from demorali 
zation in Alsace and Lorraine. 


fluence of the Empire as a cause of the vic- 
torics of Von Moltke. The defeats sustained 
by MacMahon and Bazaine had no possible 
connection with the fondness of Frenchmen 
g money on the Bourse, or of French 
women for dressing elegantly. The Empire 
demoralized France only in the sense that 
prolonged prosperity always renders a nation 
over-confident of its powers. Those who inveigh 
the demoralization caused by the 
Empire ought logically to look upon prosperity 
as the worst foe of a nation, and to praise pov 
erty aad misfortune as its most desirable fate. 


against 


MOVING THE CROPS. 
M\HE latest reports from the Agricultural 
Bureau in Washington estimate the 
crop of wheat in the United States for the 
year ending the $lst of August, 1873, at two 


|; Crops are 
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as elsewhere, to accommodate a 
nk Wel 


constructed 
traflic already existing and worked by 
and more cumbrous modes of transportation 
Before leaving this part of our subject, wi 
must point out the different conditions attend 
ing the transportation of the crops of wheat 
and Indian corn. For, while the weight and 
bulk of these two articles are nearly the sam 
and the market value of the one is only about 
half that of the other, it is certain that the cost 
of hauling and transportation, which depends 
upon bulk and tell he 
against Indian corn as compared with wheat 
We find, therefore, that the chief Indian corn 
producing States lie much nearer the markets 
than those growing wheat. Besides this, there 
exists another economy in transporting Indian 
corn Which cannot apply to wheat: it is Capa 
ble of condensation, and can be made to trans 


weight, must ivily 


port itself. So, when the farmer is too far 
from a railway to allow of delivering his 
Indian corn crop in the grain, or the market 
price is too low, he turns it into hog. which is 
but the essence of corn, and sends it in that 
shape to Cincinnati, Indianapolis or other 


packing points, from whence it reaches tr 
consumers in this and other countries in the 
form of pork. 

Before we follow the main body of the crops 
in their progress from the primary ports to 
the seaboard, we must revert for a moment to 
the transactions we have described as taking 
place at the railway elevators. We have said 
that the farmer was paid for his grain as he 
delivered it. It is manifest that in this opera 
tion is involved the disturbance in financial 
centres which periodically occurs when the 
to be moved. The buying agents 


must obtain their funds from the country 


| banks, or from the banks at the primary ports 
It is idle to talk about the demoralizing in- | 


| ital. 


| have described 


hundred and eighty-seven and a half millions | 


of bushels, the largest on record, and of Indian 
corn at eight hundred and seventy-five millions 
of bushels,which is rather below that of the two 
previous years. We propose to describe some 
of the modes in which these enormous amounts 
of grain reach market, and to show the 
manner in which what is popularly known as 
“ moving the crops ” is accomplished. 

A glance at a railway map of the chief grain 
producing States, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, and the new States and Terri- 
tories reaching for a thousand miles to the 
west of Lake Michigan, will show how a net 
of railways covers the land, crossing and 
recrossing in every direction. These railways, 
like the dry beds of rivers waiting to be filled 
by the rains, are the channels by which the 
harvested crops are conveyed to the consuming 
thirty-eight millions of our population, and to 
the cities on the seaboard, from whence the sur- 
plus is shipped to supply the wants of other 
lands beyond the sea. On all these railways. 
at intervals of a few miles, elevators are 
erected and depots are established, and thither 
the farmers haul the grain when ready for 
sale, either immediately after the harvest, or 
during the succeeding Winter, according to 
the state of the markets, or the needs the far- 
mers may have for their teams for other agri- 
cultural work. At these elevators are found 
the primary buyers of the grain, in constant 
telegraphic communication with the chief 
primary markets, as they are called, such as 
Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, or St. Louis; and_ these 
buyers, when the weight:and quality of the 
grain are determined, pay the stipulated price 
in currency. When a sufficient supply of 
grain has been thus accumulated, the cars are 
telegraphed for. a train is quickly loaded and 
dispatched to one of the primary ports. there 
to be again put into elevators, to await future 
disposition. 

Sometimes this, the usual course, is varied 
by the railroads transporting the grain direct 
to the seaboard, instead of discharging it at an 
intermediate port ; and thus we sometimes see 
in the New York market wheat which has 
come direct from farms a thousand miles west 
of Chicago unloading from the cars in which 
it was originally shipped. 

It is evident that the shipments of grain by 
railways must. as far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, be limited by the distance his farm lies 
from the elevator. Thus, it may pay a farmer 


| to haul his grain ten miles to receive for it 


a recognition of the individuality and manhood | 


of the soldier. We were told that the Austrian 
soldiers were machines and that the French 
soldiers were men 


seventy-five cents a bushel, while it would not 
pay to haul it twenty or thirty miles. A 
singular introversion of railway traffic follows 
from this : namely, that farms follow the rail- 
ways, and not railways the farms. 
that railways are the direct cause of the traffic 


Demoralization was attri- | they rely on to pay their expenses, and are not 





That is, | 


Now these banks are in the habit of sending 
their reserves, which are supposed to amount 
in the aggregate to forty-five millions of dol 
lars, or thereabouts, to New York or 
for the sake of the interest they can there 
earn, and in these cities such reserves serve to 
swell for the time the amount of loanable cap 
When the banks in the interior call for 
their funds, the city banks must contract their 
loans and send the actual currency back to its 
real owners, to be employed in the manner we 
The farmer, having been paid 
for his crops, uses the money he has received 
to pay off his debt at the country store, or to 
purchase, perhaps, new stock and farming im 
plements. Part may be hoarded, but what he 
pays out finds its way ultimately into the 
country bank, to be remitted. as before, to the 
Eastern banks till another season calls for its 
renewed employment. 

Such part of the wheat and corn crops as is 
not sent by the railways direct to the sea 
board is generally directed to the Chicago and 
Milwaukee which are capable of 
storing immense quantities of grain. There it 
is sorted and classified, and, as the markets 
serve, is shipped by way of the lakes and 
canals, during the season of open navigation, to 
New York and Montreal, and by railway dur 
ing the Winter months to Philadelphia and Bal 
timore in addition to these ports. Arrived at 
the Eastern seaboard, what remains after sup 
plying the wants of the home population is 
shipped to foreign countries, chiefly to Great 
Britain. The price there is determined by the 
extent of supplies from all other parts of the 
world, which thus come in competition with us : 
and that price, except in seasons of short crops 
with us, determines the value in New York, 
which, in its turn, fixes the price to the West 
ern farmer. This may, of course, be varied 
by a periodical speculative mania in Chicago 
and Milwaukee, of which the farmer is gene 
rally wise enough to take advantage ; but the 
average value of the crops bears a direct pro 
portion to the value of the crops of the world. 
reflected to us through the markets of Great 
Britain. 


Joston 


elevators, 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
Ir GOVERNORS COOKE AND SHEPHERD of the Dis 
trict of Columbia did not steal money, who did? 


Senator Morton's attempt to ‘ lengthen”’ the 
Republican vessel will prove as disastrous as the 
splicing of the Amérique. 


Tue New York Sew intimates that if Grant 
should try to make a Centennial speech at Philade!- 
phia in 1876, he might be tight. People seldom find 
fault with a man for getting tight just once in his 
life. 

Docror CLARKE OF HARVARD says that if a girl 
studies —say—mathematics as much as a boy can, 
she will lose the power of maternity ; which leads to 
the scientific reflection that from the way Missouri 
is being populated that State must be entirely lack 
ing in Daboll’s arithmetics. 

Tue Poem purporting to be written by Bret 
Harte, and copied by us with credit to the San Jos: 
Open Letter, now appears from the word of Mr. 
Harte not to be his. The poem ‘ Binley and 46" 
was a good one, almost good enough to be Bret 
Harte’s, but unfortunately it was not his. Those 
who copy it from us will please say so. Meanwhile, 
we suggest to the Open Letter that some one lied 
to it. 

Bret Harte is accused of laziness ; but the trutl 
is that this more than successor of Dickens is trot 
bled with an affection of the eyes, and with a greal 
many lecture engagements whereby he makes 1's 
money. His latest story about ‘‘ The Rose of Tu 


lumne,”’ in the Sunday edition of the New York 


Times, shows that his power of description and depth 
of sentiment are by no means decreased, while |i 
skill in plotting is greater than it ever was. 
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SECRETARY RicHakvSON is one of the fruits of 
Civil Service Reform. 


| 


TRADE IN THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING TOWNS | 
| and it is probable that Sumner would have van- 


is very dull, and prices have fallen. 


‘* Morton and Beck " are the names of the can- 
dida‘es tor the Western ticket in the next Presiden 
tial election. 

Gexenant BurL_er accuses General Grant of going 
back on himself. The truth is that Grant did nut do 
as Butler wished. 

QUEEN Eva is plotting against the present King 
of the Sandwich Islands. He is independent in 
pol..ics, while she leans towards the English. 

Tue GLorious Recertion given in America to Sir 
Lambton Lorraine for protecting the survivors of 
the Virginius is a bitter popular criticism upon 
Secretary Fish. 

Lonvow is in ecstasies over the President's Veto. 
London capitalists have invested so freely in Ameri- 
can securities that they do not want us to cheat 
them out of their money. 


THE BenGaL FAMINE appears to be more severe 
than has been supposed. The failure of the water- 
supply has produced additional misery. Laborers 
are known to have walked miles for water to drink. 


GREAT Briratn spends three hundred and sixty- 
three millions of dollars a year, and America three 
hundred millions; but we shall soon surpass Great 
Britain in expenditures, as we think we do in every- 
thing else. 

SENATOR Morton thought that the President's 
Veto tried to dam the Mississippi with a straw. We 
are of the same opinion. The West wants to get 
Liverpool! prices for grain without dealing through 
New York. 

Tammany Hatt has had its annual election, and 
the new or reform Kelly-Morrissey ticket has won. 
The remnants of the old party under the leadership 
of Nelson J. Waterbury and Matthew T. Brennan 
were whipped, but not badly. 


UnNpER THIRTY-FIVE FEET OF GUANO on the Chincha 
Islands Mr. Hutchinson, an English traveler, found 
images denoting a high state of anterior civilization. 
So under the present Congress one may occasion- 
ally discover traces of a lost sense of national honor 
and wisdom. 

SPEAKER BLAINE is the most politic man in Wash 
ington. When Mr. Beck thought that the President's 
Veto gave the next President to the Democrats 
Mr. Blaine thought the Veto was discounted at too 
high a rate. Some men make epigrams without 
hurting themselves. 

STRANGE TO Say, the political problem in England 
is much like our own. The Liberals who voted with 


their old party, and already plans are laying for 
breaking up the Liberal Party into two sections in 
order to make a new adjustment. 


and Geueral Grant knew that in a fair fight the man | tions we foam and roar, but any American with | 
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of peace could, as the girls say, “‘ put him down.”’ | twice the malice employed by Mr. Jennings may 


General Grant never went into a fight to be whipped, 


quished him by calling him a parallelogram, a 
synecdoche, or a pterodactyl. 


THERE Was NO Nesp for Mr. Disraeli to compare 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s march from the sea to Coo- 
massie with the conquests of Cortes and Pizarro. 
Pizarro merely lied while he was stealing silver, and 


| Cortes, while he was eying Montezuma’s treasures, 


simply ordered that when an Axtec was run through, 
the sword should be turned round before it was 
pulled out. Sir Garnet, it is true, left a trail the 


| color of his name, but he did nothing beastly, while 


his soldiers only amused themselves by smashing 
the poor wenches’ pots and pans. 


PEEKSKILL was a thriving little town up the Hud- 
son, noted for the excellence of its vegetables 
which are raised on Henry Ward Beecher’s farm in 
the suburbs. The inhabitants petitioned for a new 
depot, and when Vanderbilt promised to build it 
they expended $50,000 on the principal street. But 
they wanted to speculate; and when he offered 
$50,000 for a depot site they demanded $250,000, 
whereupon the great king built his edifice half a 


| mile above, leaving the main street, and for¢ing the 


A NARRAGANSETT STEAMBOAT refused to allow a | 


colored man to dine at its tables, and he having 
brought suit, a Boston jury has awarded iim $100 
damages. As the dinner would have cost him a 
trifle more than fifty cents, he was well paid for his 
fasting ; and now it becomes a good business to be 
colored. 

Prince Bismarck is on good terms with King 
William, and will not resign. It is asserted that 
Bismarck’s centralization views were induced by the 
threatening attitude of the people, who have com- 
munistic ideas. His recent compliments to neigh- 
boring powers were, perhaps, given because of the 
same attitude of the people. 

Tue Frencu Evections show that the Republican 
electors do not support the Government candidates, 
notwithstanding that the Duc de Broglie possessed 
power in the communes to manage the electoral 
machinery. Mr. Huntington, the Paris correspond- 
ent of the 7ribune, writes that the Due de Broglie 
is only an ingenious high-cultured theorist, a con- 
ceited royalist, and neither a politician nor a 
statesman. 

CaLirorNiA holds Congressional elections rext 
Fall. There will be three strong tickets in the field, 
Republican, Democratic and Independent. The 
representatives now in Congress are three Repub- 
licans and one Democrat, elected before the birth 
of the Independent Party. It is likely that next 
Fall the Democrats will carry all four of the districts, 
because the Independents have divided the Repub- 
lican vote. 

THe Lonpon Times says that the periodical 
panic which was known to pass over England every 
eight or ten years, has, from the growing rate of 
expansion of speculative and commercial move- 
ments, shortened the time of its absence. This isa 
great advantage in diminishing the force of the 
convulsion. The present English panic was pre- 
cipitated by the panic in the United States and by 
that in Ausiria. ‘The alter effects, the 7/mes thinks, 
will be very severe. 

EnGuisu “apres are learning that manual labor 
is the safest road to matrimony, alter all. A high- 
born millionairess, living near Brighton, engaged a 
man in reduced circumstances to draw her bath- 
chair to romantic and seclided spots, where she 
spent the hours in listening to novels which he read 
aloud. He was industrions and faithful, and finally 
she offered him her hand, which he accepted, where- 
upon the poor voung ladies who do not ride in bath- 
chairs are horrified. 

Toe Granr Warercourses of the Southwest, 
which a little while ago were contemplated as peace- 
ful highroads out of commercial peril, have overtiown 
their banks and poured a seething and «evastating 
flood over the land, as if m mockery of human de- 
signs. To many thousands of people this mad 
irruption of waters must bring business and domestic 
rnin. The disaster affects tie confines of four States 
already suffering from an overflow of public cur- 
rency and from a prostration of public credit. 


WE DO Nor BELIEVE THE Report taken from Sena- 
tor Sumner’s suppressed speech that General Grant 
ever threatened personal violence to the great 
Senator. General Grant is nothing if he is not a 
great tactician. Physically he is not a large man, 
while Sumner had the make-up of a prize-fighter; 











town to open anew one upasteep hill. To retaliate, 
the people patronized the boats. Then the express 
train refused to stop, and the young city became 
only a way station. Every story should have a 
moral. The moral of this one is that a community 
united are weak, and that $50,000,000 in one man’s 


pocket are mightier than $100,000,000 in a hundred | 


po kets. 


Jounx YouNG Brown was born, raised and edu 
cated at Henderson, Ky., where the tobacco plant 
gives pungent aroma to the mists that linger over 
the Ohio. Something of both the odor and the pun- 
gency has stolen into Mr. Brown's ethereal and 
poetic soul. He is now a Democratic Congressman, 
and a cross between the melancholy, poetic Keats 
and the mobile, pugnacious John C. Heenan. Mr. 
Starkweather also came from a tobacco region, 
and though he wears a Republican political wrap 
per, he is of undoubted Connecticut filling. 
two flor del fumars met on the floor of Congress 
one day last week in battle array, and Mr. Brown 
blew at the House a determined whiff of secession- 
ism. He lighted up that political old soldier, the 
handsome and lucky Breckinridge, whom he called 
‘‘the white rose of Kentucky.’’ We mention this 
tobacconalian episode because it illustrates the 
courage which the South is gaining by the sec- 


These 


| ingham, of Connecticut, 


call us a nation of thieves with impunity. It is the 


old, old story. A woman may abuse her husband, 
but she will not allow any other woman to abnse 
him. We could have stood the London Times’s 
criticism, but not the 7iimes's critic. It was not the 
being run over that exasperated the Fith Avenue 
man: it was the idea of being run over by a swill- 


cart. 

PRESIDENT Grant's Recent Reriies to delega 
tions that have visited him toinvoke his aid in favor 
of just measures of Government have not made him 
more popular among the people. It is considered 
proposterous that he should 
South Carolina to anarchy, 
merely because one man in South Carolina said he 
did not like the President of the United States. Nor 
is his reply to the Massachusetts delegation of 
merchants of such a character that when it is read 
throughout the country it will make him much 
loved. Mr. Gray, who presented the address, is a 
dignitied gentleman ; yet the President had the im 
modesty to make that address a purely personal 
matter, depending upon his likes and dislikes. ** The 
said he, *‘ attack my administration in 
saying that the legal tender should have been paid 
with the reserve. This was the policy of my admin 
istration, and such a resolution is an attack upon it 


consign the State of 


rapine and violence, 


resolutions,” 


which I do not like. I do not think it right that you | 


should come and ask a favor of me, and at the same 
time censure my administration.”” This was a direct 
insult which Mr. Gray properly resented. No matter 
whether or not ‘the legal tender should have been 


paid with the reserve,” it is a mortal offense | 


against Grant to say so, which he will punish. He, 
Nero, will tiddle, while Rome burns. But what can 
we think of such a man? If he were a ten-year-old 
boy and made such ridiculous remarks, any sane 
and reasonable father would whip him fur an idiot. 
But he is President of the (United States, and 
seemingly so sensitive about his own lack of culture 
and breeding that he goes about picking a quarrel 
where he can. His replies remind us of the Sixth 
Ward loafer, who, spoiling for a fight, marches up 
to a well-dressed stranger, and says: ‘‘ You said 
you could lick me, did you?’ ** Why,no, I didn’t.” 
“Then,” says the loafer, ‘‘ I’m a liar, am 1?" and 
proceeds to whip him anyhow. 

I'ue coming Fall and Winter will be full of politi- 
cal excitement. Eighteen States elect Governors ; 
thirty five elect Congressional Representatives, and 
twenty Legislatures elect Senators. Senator Buck- 


| Democrat. Senator Bayard, of Delaware, will doubt- 


| tionalizing movement of the West. We believe, with | 
the Conservatives do not know how to get back to | 


Mr. Brown, that it is time to smoke the political | 


pipe of peace, and that John C, 
notwithstanding the late war, a very gentlemanly 
and lovable man; and though the climate of Ken- 
tucky and the fertilizing influence of yellow meal 
prevent him from being the * 
willing to compromise with Mr. Brown and call him 
the best cut plug. 


white rose,’ we are 


PROOF-READERS are both good and bad. They 
probably shortened Horace Greeley’s lite. They 
have put gray hairs on the head of nearly every 
editor in America who is atall sensitive. But there 
is nothing in journalism to equal a really good proof- 
reader. When he is good he isa saint. But Mr. 
J.J. Piatt, of the Washington Capital, did not read 
the proofs of his paper in a way that was satisfac 
tory to Congressman McKee of Mississippi. McKee 
is an Illinois lawyer. He was with Grant in the 
Western campaigns, and did some good fighting; 
and after the war he settled as a lawyer in Vicks- 
burg, and was somewhat of a planter. Like most 
of the carpetbag Generals, he became a Register in 
Bankruptcy, and finally went to Congress. The 
district from which McKee was elected is over- 
flowed with water from the Mississippi River The 
Capital called him “ a pumpkin-head.”’) John James 
Piatt let the words go into the paper, having no 
doubt that the vegetable product of Mr. McKee’s 
physical organization was correctly described; for 
which Mr. McKee held him “‘ responsible ’’ and cut 
at him with a cane. John James Piatt, who is a 
poet, performed a physical circumlocution ; that is, 
he dodged: and Congressman McKee went away 
satisfied that there was a bit of healthful collodion 
plaster thereby applied to his wounded honor. 
We think, philosophically, that this precedent will 
encourage libels. Every newspaper office here- 
after will probably bear a plain inscription directly 
over the whereabouts of the ‘ proof-reader,’’ and 
the editor-in-chief who calls vegetable Congressmen 
pumpkin-heads will walk about, with his hands in 
his pockets, devoid of responsibility, and listening 
complacently to the agonizing screams of the 
‘ proof-reader”’ who is getting corrected and re- 
vised up-stairs. 


Grant's Minivary SK1L1 is criticised by the Lon- 
don Times on the basis of Colonel Chesney's new 
bcos on Warfare. While Lee is compared with Han- 
nibal, Grantis likened to Massena. Massena, accord- 
ing to Napoleon, was the *‘ favored child of victory.”’ 
Napoleon sent him to rule the Papal States, but 
he was unpopular among the troops on account 
of his charact:r for rapacity and avarice. It 
was Massena who proposed the establishment of the 
Empire. Napier says of him that he had “ a harsh and 
ruthless spirit."’ He possessed obstinacy and cool- 
ne-s. In civil life he was said by Napoleon to be arob- 
ber; but said the Emperor, “Considering the cireum- 
stances of the times, however, he was precious, and 
had not his brighter parts been soiled by the vice of 
avarice, he would have been a great man."" This is 
what the London 7imes means when Massena is 
taken as the paratype of Grant. But it is as impu- 
dent as anything can be for an Englishman to criti- 
cise an American. We are so able to abuse one 
another that we are always angry when a foreigner 
steps in and usurps our provinee. Itis with feelings 
very much changed from those which rise when we 
read the Times article that we read ex-Secretary 
of War Dana's saying in the Sun, when speaking of 
Grant, ‘* His military laurels may wither under the 
enlightened criticism of a calmer age.’’ When Mr. 
Jennings of the 7imes criticises republican institu- 


‘ . | 
Breckinridge is, 





less be re-elected. It is possible that the fight for 
the Legislature of Indiana will be to determine 
whether Governor Hendricks will go to the Senate. 
He is the most popular m@min his State. Repre- 
sentative Coburn is the Republican favorite, but he 
comes from Indianapolis, which already has Senator 
Morton. We think that Mr. Morton’s party will win. 
Mr. Hamlin will hardly go back to the Senate from 
Maine. Senator Chandler will probably be re- 
elected from Michigan. Senator Ramsay, from 
Minnesota, is striving hard to influe: ce the State in 


| his favor; but his hopes based upon his chances of 
re-election should be small. Nebraska may re-elect | 


Inflation Senator Tipton. The term of Senator 
Stockton, of New Jersey, will expire ; but it is im- 
possible to make a fair guess at the complexion of 
the next New Jersey Legislature. Acccording 
to Republican calculations, ex-Senator Cattell is to 
go to the United States Senate in place of Senator 
Stockton, a caucus having been held in Washington 
about two weeks ago to decide the matter. Mean- 
while political gossips are busy with the names of 
Congressman Phelps and of Speaker Hobart for 
Congress in the Fifth District; but it is hardly pos- 
sible that Mr. Phelps, the best man who ever repre- 
sented the District, should now be dispensed with. 
New Jersey will elect a suecessor to Governor 
Parker. Governor Dix seems in a fair way to 
succecd Senator Fenton from New York; while 
A. L. Cornell is the Conkling favorite. The contest 
in Pennsylvania will be between Senator Scott and 
a son of Senator Cameron, with the chances in favor 
of the latter. In Rhode Island Senator Sprague's 
seat is contested by General Burnside. Senator 
Carpenter's chances of re-election in Wisconsin are 
better than they were, because of his stand in favor 
of Inflation. Massachusetts will elect a Governor, 
and General Putler will contest the field with the 
swallow-tail politicians. The Democrats are pre- 
paring for a hard struggle for New York State, 
with Church or Thayer in the field for Governor, 
while Governor Dix is the Republican favorite. 





OUR COUNTRY. 
PICTURES FROM THE CENSUS. 

MHE following facts are from a lecture of Pro- 

fessor Walker, Superintendent of the Ninth 
Census : It is almost universally the case in the United 
States that the densest population is found on the 
least populated lands. The greatest fall of rain in 
the United States is in the cotton and sugar regions 
of Mississippi and Louisiana. It amounts in these 
regions to from sixty to sixty-four inches per annum. 
Without this, the culture of cotton and sugar would 
be impossible. In Dakota, the least rain falls— 
only about twelve inches annually. This is because 
the wind froni the Pacific Ocean is robbed of all its 
moisture by the cold and lofty peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Great American Desert. The river systems of the 


United States were divided by Professor Walker | 


into the Atlantic, Great Northern Lake, Pacific and 
Mississippi systems. The Atlantic system con- 
tains 297,000 square miles, with a population of 
14,000,000. Of this population, 10,000,000 are found 
north of the line drawn through Baltimore. The 
Lake system contains 180,000 square miles and ¢ 


population of 4,400,000. The Mississippi system | 


contains 643,000 square miles and 19,000,000 popula- 
tion. The Pacific system comprises 898,000 square 
miles and 839,000 souls—less than one person to the 
square mile. The population of the Ohio basin is 
7,800,000, and of the upper Mississippi basin—north 
of Alton and Cairo, Ill.—4,200,000. 


will be succeeded by a | 


This is what causes the aridity of the | 
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The Ohio basin produces 149,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco, out of 262,000,000 produced in the whole 
country. I) the rice regions of Georgia and South 
Carolina 6 000 000 pounds of rice are pre ed, out 
of 73,000,000 in the United State ihe whole 
country produces 3,000,000 bales of cotton, of which 
680,000 bales are grown in the southeas ern portion 
of the Atlantic system. In the upper Mississip] 
basin 193,000,000 bushels of corn are produced, a 
in the Oho basin 252,000,000, Of wheat the © 
basin hive 67 500.0060 | hels. the upper M 
re } isin 05,000,000, and the eastern Lake system 

( ist of the Ime between Indiana and | i 
$6,000,000, In sections of the country where coal 


is easily accessible, steam-power is more exte 


sively used than water-power but where the 
streams abound in falls the reverse is the case, as 
illustrated by the following figures: In the basin of 


Missouri, near the large bituminous coal-beds of the 
Missouri, and where the streams flow slowly, water 


power is used to the extent of 8,000 horse-power, 
while 46,000 horse-power of steam is employed. In 
the eastern Lake system 154,000,000 horse-power of 
steam, and 177.000 horse-power of water are use d; 
in the Ohio basin, 311,000 horse-power of steam, 
and 132,000 of water: in the South Atlantic system, 
40,000 steam and 104,000 of water, and in the’ North 
\tlantic system steam has so successfully competed 


with the fine water-power advantages of the New 
| England and Middle States. that 418,000 horse- 

power of steam and 575,000 horse-power of water 
| are employed. ‘The natural available water-power 
of Maine is greater than the water-power of the 
whole United States. 

The densest population in the country is in the 
eastern part of Massachusetts. the southwestern 
corner of Connecticut, and the region about New 
| York City and Philadelphia. There are compara 

tively vacant spots in the eastern part of the coun 
} try, in the Adirondack region, i the northern part 
of Pennsylvania, a little west of the centre, and in 
the mountains of West Virginia. If the whole 
were conceived to be a flat surface on which the 
population was to be distributed as at present, 
the point on which it would balance is 45 miles 
north by east of Cincinnati. This point is called the 
| centre of population, and was in 1840 twenty-two 
| miles south of Clarkesburg, West Virginia; in 1550 
| it was 25 miles southeast of Parkersb West Vir- 
| ginia; in 1460, 22 miles south of Chillicothe, O., and 

in 1870, 48 miles north by east of Cincinnati. It is 
noticeable that it has moved almost none at all to 
the north or south, but steadily to the west. 
the emigration to the west has only produced a few 


spots of dense population west of the Missouri. ¢ 
is in the central part of California, one about Salt 
| Lake and extending in a narrow strip south, and 


| another in Arizona. The principal Indian reserva- 
tions are the so-called Indian Territory, which con 
tains 70,000 Indians, of whom two-thirds are 
civilized and have schools, colleges, churches, 
| courts and judges; the Sioux reservationin Dakota, 
west of the Missouri; the Black Feet reservation on 
our northern frontier, and the famous Ute country 
in Colorado. The eflect of fashion, luxury, et: on 

the increase of the population, is shown from the 

fact that the greatest number of births per 100 in 
| habitants occur on onr Western frontier, where a 

man can stretch out his arms in all directions and 


} 


touch no one. Also in Kentucky and Tennessee 
| and all portions of our country where manners are 
most primitive, the birth-rate is very large. It is 


least on the Atlantic coast, and it is noticeable that 
the largest birth-rate is always found where the 
population is sparsest. 

Professor Walker here introduced a series of very 
| ingenious triangular shaped figures, mvented by 
Rev. Mr. Wines, of Illinois, for representing to the 
eye various statistical facts. They have created a 
revolution in the science of statigraphy. From 
them we learned the following: ‘The children who 
are born blind are about equally divided in respect 
to sex, but as boys grow older, the greater dangers 
to which they are exposed cause more of them to 
become blind than of girls at the same age. Men's 
blindness comes from accident; women’s trom 
abuse. At about sixty, the dangers in both sexes 
grow less. There are more males blind or deaf and 
dumb than females. The announcement that the 
greater part of insanity was among females was 
received with much merriment by the sterner sex, 
but the tables were quickly turned when the pro- 
fessor went on to say that idiocy was more common 
| among the males than the femuzles. lhis is to be 
explained from the fact that woman's nervous or 
ganization is more easily unbalanced, while man’s 
duller faculuies tend more readily to idiocy, There 
are in Maine, and all the emigrating States, more 
females than males, because the younger men all 
go West. New Hampshire has the lowest birth- 
rate of any State in the country. There are in that 
State fewer persons under ten years of age than 
between twenty and thirty. In Utah, the birth- 
| rate is immense. In Nevada, by far the greater 
| proportion of the inhabitants are males between 
twenty and forty vears of age. This is also the 
ease in Califorma, and is accounted for by the large 
} emigration of miners into those regions. Jn the 
|; United States, of the native population, 30 out of 
every 100 are under ten years of age, but of the 
foreign population, this is true of 414, out of 100, 
Persons are least hable to die between the ages of 
ten and twenty. The perils of childhood are past 
and the dangers incident to the labors of life have 
not begun. 

Fevers kill more children than adults. Of those 
who die of constitutional disease—consumption 
the greater portion are between thirty and forty 
years of age. Diseases of the digestive organs kill 
very many children, and accidents cause the death 
of a great many more males than females. Small- 
pox takes off more children, and apoplexy and par- 
alysis more oid persons. More die of consumption 
at the age of thirty than at any other time ot life. 
Fewer deaths occur in June than in any other 
month, and the most in April and August. More 
die of diseases of the respiratory organs in the 
Winter. In the most illiterate portions of the 
country—among the negroes of the South—sixty 
per cent. of the inhabitants cannot read or write. 
Of the adult white male population in the most 
illiterate portions of the country, five per cent. 
cannot read or write. The best educated portions 
otf New England are Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and a narrow strip through Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. fwo-thirds of the lish popula- 
tion are in the Eastern States, but the reverse is 
| true of the Germans. The Swedes and Norwegians 
; nearly all go West. They are tine farmers. The 

Canadians in the United States are to a great 
; degree found in the lumber, saw-mill and carpen‘er 
business, though many are to le found in the shoe 
shops and factories of Massachusetts. The taxation 
pro capda is heaviest in the Eastern States, be- 
| cause more costly improvements are going on there, 
| and in the most enterprising. portions of the West, 








where the inhabitants are endeavoring by various 
improvements to make the country iuviting to 
settlers. The South has of late made a great 
| advance in commencing to raise corn, so that if her 
other crops fail she will not be left without re- 
sources. The other great corn-growing region not 
| thoroughly known is a large tract in Texas. 
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FLOODS ON THE MISSIS 
SIPPI. 

()* the Mississippi and its tribu- 

taries the floods have been 
unusually high this season. In 
the White River and Arkansas 
region vast tracts of land have 
been submerged, and large num- 
bers of cattle drowned. Near 
Jaton Rouge, the Hickey cre- 
Vasse was twelve hundred feet 
Wide, carrying seven feet of water 
at a velocity of eight miles an 
hour. In Alabama, towns on 
the Yazoo were entirely sub- 
merged, and the water was 
higher than in 1867. In the chan- 
hel opposite New Orleans the 
water measured fifty-two feet 
deep. Many people were forced 
to leave their homes, scarcely 
Saving their clothing. Canoes, 
‘kifls, dug-outs, and every con- 
‘eivable kind of water-craft, were 
used in escaping from the top- 
pling houses. The Ouachita and 
Red Rivers overflowed their 
banks, and the waters were filled 
With dead cattle and wrecks 
of houses. Thousands of acres 
of cotton have been destroyed. 
At Vicksburgh the country was 
inundated. The Tennessee River 
rose four feet in twenty-four 
hours. At Nashville hundreds 
of dwellings were deserted and 
Swept away. The forests of the 
snrrounding country along the 
river appeared like a wilderness 
of tree-tops rising out of the 
floods. Railroads were washed 
out, and immense damage done 
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SCENE OF THE BOY MURDER AT NEPONSET, NEAR BOSTON, MASS.—SKETCHED BY E. R. MORSE.—SEE PAGE 135 
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OVERFLOW OF THE MISSISSIPPI.—SCENE NEAR HICKEY’S CREVASSE, LA.—SKETCHED BY ©, E. TINGE. 
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ON THE MISSISSIPPI,—THE LEVEE AT CHALMETTE, LA., BEFORE THE RECENT FLOODS.—SKETCHED BY JAMES BE. TAYLOR, 
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for thousands of miles along the 
great rivers. The Howard As- 
sociation and merchants in the 
North sent money and supplies 
to the destitute. 

We give two illustrations, one 
showing the Chalmette Levee, 
just before the inundation, and 
the other representing steam- 
boats moving above the sub- 
merged plantations. 


THE MISSISSIPPI LEVER, 
NEAR CHALMETTE, LA., 
BEFORE THE FLoop. 


(> illustration, while showing 

the general appearance ot 
the levee at the above point be- 
fore the recent flood, also gives 
a view of the battle-ground where 
General Jackson conquered Gen- 
eral Packenham, of the British 
forces, in 1815. A’ Mississippi 
levee is nothing more than an ors 
dinary railroad embankment, 
thrown up along the river's bank 
a few feet above high-water 
mark, and when it begins to wash 
a few hours is suffieient to flood 
the country for miles around the 
crevasse, 


Direct steamship traffic has 
begun between Liverpool and 
Galveston, the first vessel of the 
new Black Star Line having 
sailed from the latter port. This 
line is to consist of five first-class 
vessels, two of 1,200, and three 
of 2,200 tons each. 





POSSESSION, 
BY 
ROBERT LorpD LyTTON. 


POET loved a Star, 


A 


And to it whispered nightly, 
Being so fair, why art thou, love, so far?” 
Or why so coldly shine, who shin ghtly ? 
O Be ty. wood and 
© might I to this beati vast 
But clasp thee once, a n die, blest!” 
That Star her Poet's | 
So wildly war made humar 
And, leavir r ! i above, 
His Star , me a Woman 
I 1 Ww " ‘ ind hast possessed, 
My lover, answer, which was best 
The Star's bea or the Woman's breast ’"’ 


‘““T miss from heaven,’’ the man replied, 
A light that drew my spirit to it.” 
And to the man the woman sigh’d, 
*] miss from earth a poet.”’ 


THE LADY RUSTIC. 
From the Russian of Alexander Serguevitch Poushkin, 
CHAPTER I. 


HE possessions of Ivan Petrovitch Berestoff lay 
in one of our remote provinces. He had 
served in the Guards in his youth, but had 


retired early in the year 1797 and settled on | 


his property, which he never again quitted. He 
had married a lady of noble birth, but in indigent 
circumstances, who died in childbed during his ab- 
sence when on a visit to one of his distant estates. 
He soon found consolation in his home occupations. 
Having biilt a house according to a design of his 
own, and established a cloth manufactory, he put 


his money matters in order, and began to consider | 


himself the cleverest man in the place 


which was never disputed by his neighbors, who 


used to visit him accompanied by their families and | 


their dogs. 


and on hol 


He wore on week days a plush jacket, 
days a surtout of homespun; he kept his 


own accounts, and read nothing but The Senate 
Nevrs. 

He was generally liked, though people thought 
him proud. It was only his nearest neighbor, 


an opinion | 


Grigory Ivanovitch Muromsky, who could not get | 
on with him. He was a thorough Russian country 
gentleman. Having squandered at Moscow the | 


greatest part of his fortune, and having become a 


widower at about the same time, he retired to one 
of his remaining estates, where he continued his ex- | 
travagances, though they now took a different 
course. He laid out an English garden, upon which 
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Nastia promised; and Lisa spent the day im- 
patiently awaiting her return. Inthe evening Nastia 
appeared. 

Well, Lisaveta Grigorievna,”’ said she, 
tering the room, “I saw young Berestoff, and 
looked at him to my heart's content; we were all 
day toge ther.”’ 

‘How was that? 
it occurred !”’ 


‘If you please, then; we went, I, Anisia, Ego- 
rovna, Nemla, Dunka 
All right, | know; well, after that ?”’ 
‘Allow me. | want to tell you everything as it 
occurred. We arrived just in time for dinner. The 






room was full of people. There was the Kolbiusky, 
the Zaharevsky, the clerk's wife with her daughters, 
the Krupiusky sh 

** Well! and Berestoff?” 


“Please to wait. So we sat down to dinner, 
the clerk's wife at the post of honor, I next to 
her—the daughters sulked; but much I care about 
them——”’ 

‘Dear me, Nastia, how tiresome thou always 


art with endless particulars! ’ 

** But you are so very impatient! Well, then, we 
got up from the table— and we had sat three hours, 
and the dinner was splendid; we had for sweets, 
blue, red and striped blanc-mange. On leaving the 
table we went into the garden to have a game 
at catch-play, and there the young master joined 
us. 
** Well, is it trne that he is good looking ?”’ 

* Wonderfully good-looking—handsome, one may 
say. Erect, tall, with such color rt 

* Really ! and | have always thought that he was 
pale. Well, what did he look like? Sad—pensive ?”’ 

‘Dear, no! I have never met with any one more 
lively than he is. He took it into his head to join in 
the game with us.”’ 

** To join in a game with you! 

“Very possible. And what 
catch and kiss us.” 

‘Say what thou wilt, Nastia, it is a story.” 

‘‘Indeed it is not. IT couldhardly get rid of him. 
He would spend the whole day with us.’ 

** How is it, then, that people say he is in love, 
and will look at no one?” 

‘I do not know: 
too much at me, as al-o at Tama, and the clerk's 
daughter, and at Pasha Kolbiusky also: and the 
truth to say, he offended no one—he is so in- 
dulgent.”’ 

** Now you surprise me! 
of him at home ?”’ 

** They say he is a capital gentleman—so good, 

cheerful. One thing only is amiss—he likes 
running after the girls too much. But, in my 
opinion, that is no great harm; he will sober down 
in time.”’ 

‘* How much I should like tosee him !’’ said Lisa, 
with a sigh. 

“Why, where is the difficulty? Tugilevo is not 
far from us—thiree vers's only: take a walk ora ride 
in that direction, you are sure to meet him. He 
goes out daily, early in the morning, with his gun.” 

‘No, that would not do. He might fancy that J 
am running after him. Pesides, our fathers are not 


Impossible !’ 
is more, he would 


And what do they say 


so 


|} on good terms, so that anyhow I cannot make his 


he wasted almost all that remained of his income. | 
His stable-boys were dressed as En h jockeys. 
His daugliter’s governess was an Englishwoman. 
His argieultural labors were conducted on _ the 
English principle. 

But ‘* Russian bread is not begotten of foreign 
culture,’’ and; notwithstanding a considerable de- 
crease in his expenditure, the income of Grigory 


Ivanovitch did not increase. He had found means 
to contract new debts, though he lived in the country. 
Nevertheless, nobody considered him a fool, for he 
was the first of the landowners in the province who 
thought of mortgaging his property at the Court of 
Trustees—a transaction which at that period was 
considered very hazardous. Among those who 


| sarafan, and go boldly to Tugilevo. 


censured him was HKerestoff, who expressed himself | 


in the strongest terms. Hatred to innovations 
formed a prominent trait in his character. He 
could not speak with equanimity of his neighbor's 
Anglomania, and sought every opportunity to criti- 
cise him. 

This was the footing they were upon when Bere- 
stoff’s son arrived. He had been brought up at the 
—— University, and intended entering the army ; 
but his father would not give his consent. For the 
civil service the young man had no taste. Neither 
would give in, and the young Aleksey in the mean- 
while led the life of a private gentleman, having, 
however, allowed his mustache to grow, ready tor 
any emergency. 


Alahnew was really 1 eee eee 
eksey was really a good fellow. and it would | endeavored to cross the yard barefooted, but the 


have been a pity indeed were his well-proportioned 
figure never to be seen in a uniforn, and were he, in- 
stead of showing himself off on horseback, to spend 
his youth bending over office papers. The neighbors 
who saw him lead on the hunting field all agreed in 
saying that he would never turn out a creditable 
head of a department. All the young ladies watched 
him, and sometimes would take a furtive look at 
him, but Aleksey took little notice of them, and they 
attributed his indifference to some love affair. ‘ 
copy of the address on one of his letters was actually 
being handed about among them: ‘ To Akulina Pe- 
trovna Kourotchkin, Moscow, opposite the Aleksey 
Monastery, in the house of the coppersmuith Save- 
lieff, and you are humbly requested to forward this 
letter to A. N. R.”’ 

It is easy to imagine the impression produced by 
Aleksey on our young ladies. It was he who first 
appeared before them gloomy and disenchanted : 
who first spoke to them of wasted joys, and of his 
withered youth ; he also wore a mourning ring with 
a death’s-head. All this wassomething quite new in 
the province, and the girls were losing their seuses. 

But Lisa (or Betsy, as Grigory Ivanovitch gene- 
rally called her,) the daughter of my Anglomane, 
was more taken up with himthan was anybody else. 
Their fathers did not visit, and she had not even 
seen Aleksey when he had already become the 
subject of conversation of all her young neighbors. 
She was seventeen. Her black eyes lit up her dark 
and very agreeable face. She was an only, and 
consequently # spoilt, child. Her high spirits and 
her constant humor enraptured her father, and dis- 
tracted her governess, Miss Jackson. a conceited 
epinster of forty, who painted her face and eye- 
brows, read ** Pamela twice a year, received the 
rum of two thousand roubles, and who felt bored to 
death in that barbarous Russia. 

lisa was waited upon by Nastia, who, though a 
little older, was quite as giddy as her mistress. 
Lisa was very fond of her, conliding to her all her 
secrets, and arranging with her all lier little plans; 
in a word, Nastia was a much more important per- 
sonage on the Anossoff estate than could be any 
one confidant in a French tragedy. 

**May I go out to-day?" asked Nastia upon one 
occasion, while dressing her mistress. 

a Safe where to?" 

“To lugilevo, to the erestoffs’. It is the saint's 
day of their cook’s wife, and she came yesterday to 
invite us to dinner.” ‘ ; 

“Is that it?" said Lisa: “the masters are at 
enmity and the servants entertain each other!" 

* And what have the masters got to do with it?” 
replied Nastia ; ‘* besides I Lelong to you, and not 
to your father, and you and young Berestoff have 
not yet managed to tall out; let the old people 
fight it out i! it pleases them.” 

“Do endea Nastia, to see Aleksey Bere-stoff, 
and tell me what he is .ike, and what kind ui per 
sou he is,” 


eon 





The | 


} youthful 


acquaintance. 

“Why, certainly: put on a coarse shirt and a 
Ill be bound 
Berestoff will not pass you by. 

** And can | so well imitate the peasants, as they 
speak here. Oh, Nastia, dear Nastia, what a 
glorious idea!’ 

And Lisa laid herself down to sleep, fully intend- 
ing to carry out her lively project. She set about 
to mature her plans, and the very next morning 
sent to the market for some coarse linen, blue nan- 
keen, and brass buttons, cut out a shirt and a sara- 
fan, with the help ot Nastia, and put ail the female 
servants to work, so that everything was ready 
when evening came. Lisa tried on her new finery, 
and was obliged to confess before her looking-glass 
that she had never yet seen herself to such advan- 
tage. She rehearsed her 
walking, and shook her head several times in imita- 
tion of plaster-of-Paris cats, speaking inthe peasant 
dialect, and covering her face with her sleeve when 


| 


on en- | 


Tell me, tell me everything as 


as to myself, he looked even | 





But, Nastia, shall t tell thee what? | 
|} shall dress as a peasant-girl !" 


| made for the next day tormented her more than 


part, bowed low when | 


laughing, all of winch elicited Nastia’s complete | 


approbation. There was but one drawback; she 
thorns pricked her tender feet, and sand and stones 
she found unbearable. Nastia came to her aid here 
also; she measured Lisa's foot, and hurried off to 
the fields to the shepherd Trophim, to whom she 
gave an order for a pair of bark shoes according to 
the measure delivered. Day had dawned on the 
morrow, and Lisa was already awake. The whole 
house slept. Nastia was awaiting the shepherd at 
the gate. The horn sounded, and the village herds 
were driven past her master’s house. Trophim on 
seeing Nastia, gave hera pair of small parti-colored 
bark shoes, receiving in recompense a half-rouble. 
Lisa quietly proceeded to attire hernetd asa peasant, 
and, having ina whisper given Nastia some direc- 
tions respecting Miss Jackson, slipped through the 
back gate, and ran across the kitchen-garden into 
the fields. 

The sky was lighting up in the east, and the 
golden tiers of clouds appeared to await the sun as 
courtiers await their sovereign. The clear sky, the 
mormng freshness, the dew, the slight breeze, and 
the singing of birds, filled Lisa’s heart with childish 
delight. ‘The fear of encountering a familiar face 
seemed to give her wings. On reaching the limits 
of her father’s property she slackened her pace. It 
was here that she was to wait for Aleksey. Her 
heart beat fast, she knew not why; but do not the 
very apprehensions which are associated with our 
frolics constitute the principal charm? 
Lisa had now penetrated into the densest part of the 
wood. Its dull repeating murmur seemed to wel- 
come the young girl. Her mirth became less 
buoyant. She fell little by little into a sweet reverie. 
She thought—but is it possible to define accurately 
the thoughts of a young lady of seventeen who is 
alone in a wood at five o'clock of a Spring morn 
ing’ She walked thus pensively along a road 
shadowed on both sides by tall trees, when she was 
suddenly startled by the bark of a sportsman’s 
beautiful dog. Lisa screamed with alarm. <A voice 
was heard at the same moment,*' Tout beau, Sbogar ! 
ici * and a young sportsman appeared from be- 
hind some bushes. 

‘*Do not be afraid, my dear,’’ he said to Lisa; 
‘‘my dog does not bite.” 

‘“* But, sir,”’ said she, feigning to be partly shy and 
partly frightened, ‘‘lam afraid. Look, she is a 
wicked one ; she might fly again.” 

Aleksey (my reader has already recognized him) 


| was, in the meantime eying narrowly the young 


“e 


peasant-girl, shall escort thee, if thou art 
atraid,’’ said he; * thou wilt let me walk by thee, 
wilt thou not?’ 

* Who hinders thee?’ answered Lisa; ‘“ freedom 
is for the tree, and the road is public.” 
* Where dost thou come from?’ 

“From Prilutchino ; I am the daughter of Vasily 





| the blacksmith, and I am going to gather mush- 


roots, 


lisa was carrying a bark-basket, suspended by a 
cord. 





** And thou, sir? thou art from Tugilevo, I sup- | 
pose ?”’ 

‘lam, indeed,” said Al: ksey. 
master’s valet.”’ 

Aleksey wished to assimilate their positions. But | 
Lisa looked at him, and burst out in a laugh. 

Thou art telling a story,”’ said she; ‘* but it is 
not a fool thou hast got hold of. I can see thou art 
the master himself.”’ | 

** What makes thee think so?’ 

** Everything.” 

“ But——”’ 

* Well, how is it possible not to distinguish the 
servant from the master? Thy dress is diflerent, 
thou speakest differently, and thou even callest the 
dog in an outlandish way.” 

Aleksey fancied Lisa more and more, and not 
being accustomed to stand on ceremony with young 
country-girls, he was about to embrace her, but Lisa | 
jumped aside, and assumed suddenly such a severe 
and freezing look that Aleksey was amused. It kept 
him from any further attempts. 

‘* If you wish that we should remain friends hence- 
forth.’’ said she, with importance, ‘* you must please | 
not forget yourself.”’ 

‘* Who taught thee so much wisdom ?”’ said Alek- 
sey, with a laugh. ‘‘ Can it be my friend, Nastinka, 
your young mistress’s maid? Is that the way civili- 
zations travels ?”’ 

Lisa felt that she had overdone her part, and cor- 
rected herself immediately. 

‘* And what dost thou fancy ?”’ said she ; ‘ think- 
est thou that I have never been in a gentleman's 
house ? No fear; [have seen and heard most things. 
However,’ she continued, *‘ it is not in talking to 
thee that I shall find mushrooms. Thou, sir, mast go 
one way, and I another. Fare thee well.” 

Lisa was about to withdraw. 

Aleksey seized her hand. 

*t What is thy name, my soul?” 

‘* Akulina,’’ answered Lisa, endeavoring to free 
her fingers from Aleksey’s grasp. ‘* Let me go, sir ; 
it is time for me to be running home.” 

“Well, my friend Akulina, I shall certainly come 
and see thy father, Vasily the blacksmith.” 

** What next?” replied Lisa, quickly ; ** for heav- 
en's sake do not come. It will go badly with me if 
they find out at home that I have been taking a 
walk in the woods i a gentleman; my father, 
Vasily the blacksmi |). will beat me to death!” 

‘* But I must see ti.ce again without fail.”’ 

“ Well, then, maybe I shall come again to gather 
mushrooms some day.” 

** When?” 

* Well, say to-morrow.’ 

‘**Dear Akulina, I would kiss thee, but dare not. 
To-morrow, then, about this time, eh?”’ 

“Vee, you.” 

‘Thou wilt not deceive me ?” 

**T shall not.”’ 

“Swear that thou wilt not.” 

“Well, then, by Holy Friday, I shall come.” 

The young people separated. 
the wood, scampered across the fields, stole into | 
the garden and ran headlong towards the farm, | 
where Nastia was awaiting her. There she changed 
her dress, gave disconnected answers to the ques- 
tions of her impatient confidant, and proceeded to 
the drawing-room. Her father praised her for taking 
an early walk. 

Lisa did not listen to him. She was mentally re- 
viewing all the circumstances attending her morn- 
ing mecting and the entire conversation of Akulina 
with the young sportsman, and her conscience began 
tosmite her. It wasin vain that she tried to persuade 
herself that the nature of their interview had not 
exceeded bounds of propriety, that her frolic could 
have no consequences whatever—her conscience 
spoke louder than her reason. The promise she had 


‘Tam the young | 








anything, and she was all but determined not to 
keep her solemn oath. But might not Aleksey, 
after vainly expecting her, go into the village, and 
find Vasily the blacksmith’s daughter, the real 
Akulina, a fat, pock-marked girl, and thus obtain a 
clue to her thoughtless artitice? This idea horrified 
Lisa, and she made up her mind to appear in the 
wood as Akulina, the next morning. 

As to Aleksey, he was enchanted; he spent the 
whole day thinking of his new acquaintance; the 
image of the dark beauty haunted his imagination 
even at night. It was barely dawn, and he was al- 
ready dressed. He did not wait to load his gun, but 
went in the fields accompanied by his faithful Sbo- 
gar, and hurried to the trysting-place. Nearly half 
an hour was spent in insupportable expectation ; at 
last he caught a glimpse of a blue sarafan in the 
bushes, and rushed to welcome his dear Akulina. 
She smiled at his enraptured show of gratitude ; but 
Aleksey at once noticed that her face bore traces of 
sadness and anxiety. He insisted upon knowing the 
cause. Lisa avowed that she considered her con- 
duct imprudent, that she repented-—that she did not 
wish to fail in her promise this time, but that this 
meeting was to be their last, and she begged him to 
break off an acquaintance which could be product- 
ive of no good. All this was of course said in the 
provincial dialect, but the ideas and feelings so un- 
common in a simple country-girl struck Aleksey 
with astonishment. He exhausted all his eloquence 
endeavoring to deter Akulina from her decision; he 
assured her of the purity of his intentions, promised 
never to give her cause for repentance, to submit to 
her in all things, and implored her not to deprive 
him of the one joy—that of seeing her alone, were 
it but every other day, but twice a week. He spoke 
in the language of true passion, and was at that 
moment really in love. 

Lisa listened in silence. 

‘** Promise me,”’ said she, at last, ‘‘ that thou wilt 
never seek me in the village—never inquire after me. 
Promise me not to look for other meetings but those 
which | shall myself assign.’’ 

Aleksey was about to swear by Holy Friday, but 


| horse, led it by the bridle. 


Lisa went out of } 





she stopped him with a smile. 

‘I do not require oaths,”’ said Lisa; ‘‘ thy word is 
sufficient.” 

After that they walked about in the wood in 
friendly conversation, until Lisa said: ‘* It is time.” 
They parted: and Aleksey, when left alone, could 
not understand how a simple country-girl had con- 
trived in two meetings to possess such influence 
over him. His intercourse with Akulina contained | 
all the charms of novelty, and although the restric- 
tions imposed by the strange maiden seemed bur- 
densome, the idea of breaking his word never 
entered his head. The fact was, that in spite of his 
ominous ring, his mysterious correspondence, and | 


his gloomy disenchantment, Aleksey was a good 
and ardent youth, with a pure heart capable of in- 
nocent enjoyment. 

Two months had scarcely gone by before my | 
Aleksey was hopelessly in love, and Lisa, though | 
more reserved than he, not more indifferent. They 
were both happy in the present, and cared but 
litde for the future. 

The thought of inseparable ties had crossed their | 
minds more than once; but they had never hinted | 
atit to each other. The reason is obvious. How- 
ever much attached to Ins dear Akulina Aleksey 
might have been, he could not forget the distance 
which separated him from a poor country girl. 


| thoughts to himself. 
| either in the disapprobation of the practical land- 
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mutual reconciliation. Besides, her vanity was 
stimulated by the fanciful hope of at last seeing the 
owner of Tugilevo at the feet of the Prilutchino 
blacksmith’s daughter. 

An important event suddenly threatened to inter 


| rupt their mutual relations. 





CHAPTER II. 


¥ a clear morning (one of those in which our 
( Russian Autumn abounds) Ivan Petrovitch Pere- 
stofl went out for a ride, taking with him three cou 

ples of sporting dogs, a groom and several stable 
boys, provided with rattles. Grigory Ivanovitch Mu- 
romsky, tempted by the brightness of the weather, 
ordered his short-tailed mare to be saddled, and at 
about the same hour rode out at a trot round his 
Anglicized domain. On nearing the wood he saw 
his neighbor, who sat on his horse ee in an 
overcoat lined with fox-fur, on the lookout for a 
hare which the boys were hunting out of the thicket 
with their shouts and rattles. Had Grigory Ivano- 
vitch been able to foresee this encounter, he would 
certainly have turned back; but he had come upon 
Rerestotf quite unexpectedly, and was now within 
pistol-shot of him. There was no help for it; Mu- 
romsky, like a well bred European, rode up to his 
enemy, and politely addressed him. Berestoff re- 
plied with something of the zeal a chained bear 
displays when ordered by his keeper to make a bow 
to the public. Atthat momenta hare leaped out of 
the thicket and ran off into the fields. Berestoff 
and the groom shouted with all their might; they 
loosed the dogs, and followed at full speed. 
Muromsky’s horse, unaccustomed to the chase, 
started and ran away with him. Muromsky, who 
considered himself a good horseman, loosened the 
reins, and was secretly congratulating himself upon 
such an opportunity for freeing himself from an un- 
desirable companion. But having gone as far as ‘® 
ravine which it had not hitherto noticed, his horse 
suddenly swerved and unseated its rider. Having 
fallen rather heavily on the frozen ground, he lay 
cursing his short-tailed mare, which, as if coming to 
her senses, stopped as soon as she became aware 
of the removal of her burden. Ivan Petrovitch rode 
up to him, inquiring whether he were hurt. The 
groom, having in the meantime secured the peccant 
He assisted Muromsky 
into his saddle, and Berestoff invited him to his 
house. Muromsky could not refuse, feeling that he 
was under an obligation, and it was thus that Bere- 
stoff returned home full of honors, having hunted 
down a hare, and leading his wounded adversary, 
almost like a prisoner of war. 

The two neighbors breakfasted together, convers- 
ing in quite a friendly way. Muromsky asked 
Berestoff for his droshky, acknowledging that he 
was unable to ride home after his fall. Berestoff 
saw himself over the threshold, and Muromsky would 
not take his leave until he had exacted the promise 
that he and Aleksey Ivanovitch would dine at Pri- 
lutchino the very next day. In this manner an old 
and deeply rooted enmity seemed about to be 
brought to an end through the shyness of a short- 
tailed mare. 

Lisa rushed out to meet Grigory Ivanovitch. 
‘* What does this mean, papa?’’ asked she in sur- 
rise; ‘‘ what makes you lame? where is your 
sto and whose droshky is this?’ 

‘*That is what thou wilt never guess, my dear,”’ 
replied Grigory Ivanovitch, and he then related to 
her what had occurred. Lisa could not believe her 
ears. Grigory Ivanovitch, without giving her time 
to recover from her surprise, informed her that 
both the Berestoffs were to dine with them on the 
morrow. 

‘* What are you saying !"* exclaimed she, turning 
pale; ‘* the Berestoffs, father and son, dine with us 
to-morrow! No, papa, you may please yourself, 
but nothing will make me show myself.” 

‘* Art thou out of thy senses ?’’ replied her father. 
‘« How long is it since thou hast become so shy? 
or dost thou nurse an hereditary hatred, like a he- 
roine of romance? Come, don't be silly.’’ 

**No, papa, nothing on earth, no treasure in the 
world, will persuade me to appear before the 
Berestoffs !”’ 

Lisaveta went into her own room, and called 
Nastia. They conferred long together on the ap- 
proaching visit. What would Aleksey think were 
he to recognize his Akulina in a well-educated young 
lady? What opinion would he form of her conduct, 
of her principles, of her good sense? On the other 
hand, Lisa was anxious to see what impression such 
an unexpected meeting would produce. Suddenly 
a thought crossed her mind. She hastened to com- 
municate it to Nastia. Both exulted at the idea, 
and they made up their minds to carry out the plan 
without fail. 

Grigory Ivanovitch inquired of his daughter, the 
following day, at breakfast, whether she still in- 
tended to conceal herself from the Berestofs. 

**Papa,”’ answered | isa, ‘* 1 shall receive them 
if you Wish it, but upon one condition—that what- 
ever my appearance, whatever I may do, you will 
not scold me, nor show any sign of surprise or dis- 
pleasure.”’ 

‘*Some new freak,’’ said Grigory Ivapovitch, 
laughing. ‘‘ Well, all right, I consent; do what 
thou wilt, my black-eyed little rogue.” 

With these words he kissed her on the forehead, 
and Lisa ran off to make ready. 

At two o'clock precisely a home-built coach, drawn 
by six horses, drove up to the door, round the 
green lawn in front of it. The old Berestoff alighted 


| with the aid of two of Muromsky’s liveried servants. 


His son had followed him on horseback, and to- 
gether they entered the dining-room, where the 
cloth was already laid. Muromsky received his 
guests in the most friendly manner, and having pro- 
posed a turn in the garden before dinner, and a look 
at the park, led the way along the carefully swept 
and graveled walks. ‘The old Berestoff was men- 
tally lamenting the labor and time lost on such 
unprofitable fancies, but considerately kept his 
His son did not participate 


owner, or in the enthusiasm of the vain Anglomane ; 
he was impatiently awaiting the appearance of his 
host's daughter, of whom he had heard much, and 
though his heart was, as we know, already full, 
youth and beauty still influenced his imagination. 
Upon their return to the drawing-room, the three 
seated themselves; and while the old gentlemen 
revived reminiscences of past days, and recapitu- 
lated anecdotes having reference to their services, 
Aleksey was musing upon what part he had best 
enact in the presence of Lisa. He decided that 
cold indiflerence was under all circumstances the 
best suited. The door was opened; he turned his 
head with so much nonchalance, such cold careless- 
ness, that the heart of the most inveterate coquette 
would have been set beating. But ill luck would 
have it that instead of Lisa there entered old Misa 
Jackson, who, painted and laced in, made a slight 
courtesy with lowered eyes, and Aleksey’s manly 
military bow was lost upon her. He had no time 
to prepare for a new effort, for the door was again 
opened, and this time Lisa walked in. All rose; 
her father was about to introduce his guests, when 
he suddenly checked hinself, and bit his lip. Lisa, his 


J.isa, on her part, knew of the enmity which existed | dark Lisa, was painted to her eyebrows, and rouged 
between their fathers, and dared not hope for #| to an extent which outdid Miss Jackson herself; 
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false curls. much lighter than her own hair, were ar- | thou hast last ta!i.cd of entering the army. 
sleeves, | the hussar’s uniform lost its attractions ’ 


ranged after the model of a Louis XIV. wig: 
al Inbccile, stuck out like Madame de Pompadour’s | 
hoops; her waist was contracted into the shape of 
the letter X, and those of her mother’s diamonds 
which had escaped being pawned sparkled on her 
fingers, her neck, and in her ears. Aleksey could 
not possibly have recognized his Akulina under this 
ridiculous and gorgeous disguise. His father 
kissed her hand, and he, though vexed, followed 
his example. He fancied that the small, white 
fingers trembled as he touched them, and he at the 
same time noticed her small foot, which was coquet- 
tishly shoe-strung and designedly thrust out. This 
somewhat reconciled him to the rest of her attire. 
As to the white and rouge, we must avow that in 
the innocency of his heart he at first did not notice, 

und never afterwards suspected such a thing. Grigory | 
Ivanovitch recollected his promise, and endeavored | 
not to show even a symptom of astonishment; but | 
his daughter's joke appeared so ludicrous, that he 
could scarcely refrain from laughing. It did not, 
however, excite the risible faculties of the prim 
Englishwoman. She conjectured that the paints 
were produced from her drawers, and a deep blush 
of vexation was visible through the artificial white- 

ness of her face. She cast angry glances at the 
young offender, who, putting off “all e xplanations to 
a more suitable occas a did as if she saw them not. | 

They sat down to dinner; Aleksey continued ab- 
sent and thoughtful. Lisa looked prim, spoke 
through her teeth in a drawling voice, and only in 
French. Her father was watching her incessantly, 
not comprehending her object, but finding it all very 
amusing. The Englishwoman was wrathful and 
silent. Ivan Petrovitch alone was thoroughly at 
his ease; he ate for two, drank profusely, enjoyed | 
his own merriment, conversing more freely and 
laughing with more zest from hour to hour. 

At Jast they rose; the, guests took their leave, 
and Grigory Ivanovitch give free vent to his laugh- 
ter and to his questionings. 

“What put it into thy head to make fools of 
them ?”’ he inquired of Li ‘** But I shall tell thee 
what: White paint really suits thee. 1 do not wish 
to pry into the secrets of a lady’s toilet, but were | 
in thy place I would always use paint—of course 
not immoderately, but just a little.” 

Lisa was delighted at the success of her scheme. 
She embraced her father, promised to consider his 
advice, and ran off to pacify the irritated Miss Jack- 
son, Whom she with difficulty prevailed upon to 
open the door and listen to her justification. Lisa 
was ashamed to appear with such a dark com- 
plexion before a stranger: she dared not ask—she 
felt sure that dear, kind Miss Jackson would forgive 
her, ete. Miss Jackson, being satisfied that Lisa 
had not meant to ridicule her, was appeased, kissed 
her, and in token of reconciliation presented her 
with a small pot of English paint, which Lisa ac- 
cepted with a show of sincere gratitude. 

My reader will guess that Lisa was not slow in 
seeking the meeting-place in the wood on the follow- 
ing morning. 

Thou wentest to our master’s last night, sir,”’ 
said she to Aleksey, immediately. ‘* What dost thou 
think of our young mistress ?”’ 

\leksey re ‘plied’ that he had not taken notice of 
her. 

‘* What a pity !"" said Lisa. 

‘And why ?”? was lus question. 
‘ Bec ause I wanted to know whether what they 
say is true. 

‘* And what do they say?” 








‘Is what they say true, that I am like her?” 

‘What nonsense! Why, she is a perfect fright 
compared to thee.”’ 

‘Oh, sir! whata —_ to talk like that! Our 
young mistress is so fair, dresses so beautifully. 
How is it possible to compare me to her?” 

Aleksey swore that she was prettier than all the 
fair ladies put together; and, anxious to reassure 
her, he began to describe her mistress in such ridicu- 
lous c olors that it made Lisa laugh heartily. 

‘But,’ said she, with a sigh, ‘‘ however absurd 
our mistress may be, still 1 am an unlettered dunce 
compared to her.” 

“Oh!” said Aleksey, ‘‘ much there is to be un- | 
happy about! Why, if thou wishest it, I will teach 
thee to read.” 

** Why should I not indeed try ?” said Lisa. 

“ All right, my dear; let us begin at once.” 


| run out. 





They sat down. Aleksey drew out his pocket- 
book and pencil, and Akulina learned the alphabet 
with surprising facility. Aleksey could not suffi- 
ciently wonder at her aptness. The next morning 
she wished to learn to write. The pencil would not 
at first obey her, but in a few moments she formed 
her letters pretty fairly. ‘* What a wonder,’ Alek- 
sey would say; ‘why, we learn more quic kly ye 
if we had followed Lancaster’s system.” And, 
truth, at her third lesson, Lisa was able to a 

‘Natalia, the Bovar’s daughter,’ intermixing with 
her reading remarks which truly surprised Aleksey, 
and she filled a sheet of paper with extracts from 
the same story. 

A week elapsed, and they began to correspond. 
A hollow in an old oak served as their post-office. 
Nastia was fulfilling the duties of postman on the 
sly. Aleksey used to deposit his half-text epistles, 
and find the hieroglyphics of his beloved one written 
on common blue paper. Akulina was rapidly ac- | 
quiring a more elegant mode of expressing herself, 
and her mind was evidently being developed and in- 
structed. 

The reconciliation between Ivan Petrovitch Bere- 
stoff and Grigory Ivanovitch Muromsky had in the 
meantime progressed to intimacy, and at last 
ripened into friendship under the following cir- 
cumstances: Muromsky often mused on the fact 
that Ivan Petrovitch’s property would at his death | 
pass on to Aleksey Ivanovitch ; that Aleksey Ivano- | 
vitch would thus become one of the richest land- 
owners in the province, and such being the case, 
there could be no reason why he should not marry 
Lisa. The old Berestoff, on his part, although 
aware of his neighbor's peculiarities (or, as he 
termed them, English foliies,) did not for all that 
ignore his many good qualities. For instance, his | 
rare abilities: Grigory Ivanovitch was nearly 
related to Count Pronsky, a well-known and influen- 
tial man; the count might be of service to Alek- 
sey: and Muromsky (so thought Ivan Petrovitch) 
would surely be glad of the opportunity of having - 
his daughter so comfortably settled. ‘The old peo- 
ple thought over the project so frequently in their 
own minds, that they at last exchanged their views, 
embraced each other, promised to make matters 
straight, and set to maturing their plans, each after 
his own fashion. Muromsky foresaw a difficulty ; 
he would have to persuade Betsy to become better | 
acquainted with Aleksey, whom she had not. met 
since the memorable dinner. He fancied they did 
not much care for each other; at least Aleksey had 
never again called at Prilutchino, and Lisa with- 
drew whenever Ivan Petrovitch would honor them 
with a visit. ** Well,’ thought Grigory Ivanovitch, 
“if I could get Aleksey to come here every day, Lisa 
must end by falling in love with him. That is the | 


course of nature. Time will do the rest.’ 

Ivan Petrovitch was less uneasy about the suc- | 
cess of his plans. He called his son into his study 
that same evening, lit his pipe, and after a pause, 
said: ‘‘ Methinks it is a long time, Aloysha, since 
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Or has | 

‘No, my father,” answered Aleksey, reverently. 
“T see it is not your wish that | should join the 
hussars; it is my duty to obey you.” 

‘That's right,’ answered Ivan Petrovitch; ‘I 

e thou art an obedient son; that is a consolation. 
Ion my part do not wish to stand in thy way; I do 
not wish to hurry thee to enter the civil service 
at once; in the meantime, I should like thee to 
marry.” 

‘Whom, my father?’’ inquired the astonished 
Aleksey. 

‘*Elisaveta Grigorievna Muromsky,.”’ 
Ivan Petrovitch ‘What a bride! eh” 
‘Father, | have not yet thought of marriage.” 

‘Thou hast not thought!—that is why | have 
though for thee.”’ 

‘As you please, but I do not like Lisa Mu- 
romsky.”’ 

‘ Thou wilt like her by-and-by. 
the liking with it.”’ 

* But I feel incapable of making her happy.” 

‘‘Her happiness need not trouble thee. What! 
is this the way thou respectest thy father’s wishes? 
Very well.” 

As you please, but I do not wish to marry, and 
I shall not marry. 

* Thou shalt marry, or I shall disinherit thee, and 
as to the estates, | swear I shall sell or squander 
them away, and shall not leave thee a fraction of a 
kopeck. I give thee three days to think it over, 
and do not thou dare to come to me in the mean- | 
while.” 


answered 


Habit will bring 


Aleksey knew that when his father took a thing | | 


into his head nothing would drive it out; but | 
Aleksey took after his father, and was quite as 
difficult to overcome. He retired to his room and 
meditated upon the limits to a parent’s will, upon 
Elisaveta Grigorievna, upon his father’s solemn 
threat to make a beggar of him, and finally he 
thought of Akulina. He felt for the first time 
clearly that he was passionately in love with her: 
the romantic idea of marrying a country girl, and 
earning his own living, flashed across his mind, and 
the more he dwelt upon such a project, the more 
reasonable it appeared. The meetings in the wood 
had not been continued for some time in con- 
sequence of wet weather. He wrote a distracted 
letter to Akulina, in an easily legible hand, inform- 
ing her of the evil which threatened them, and offer- 
ing his hand. He at once deposited the letter in 
their post-office, and retired to rest perfectly at 
ease. 

Firm in his decision, Aleksey rode over to Mu- 
romsky's early on the following morning, to inform 
him frankly of his intentions. He hoped to excite 
his sy mpathy, and to gain him over. 

is G irigory Ivanovitch at home?” asked he, 
pulling up his horse at the gate of the house at 
Prilutchino. 

‘No, sir,” replied the servant : 
vitch left quite early this morning.” 

‘How provoking!’ thought Aleksey. 
veta Grigorievna at home?’ 

“You, ar.” 

And Aleksey, jumping off his horse, gave the 
servant the bridle, and walked in, without being 
announced. 

* All will be decided,”’ said he to himself, as he 
approached the drawing-room. ‘I shall explain it 
all to herself.’’ 

He entered—and remained petrified! Lisa—no, 
Akulina, dear, dark-haired Akulina, not in her sara- 
fan, but in a white imorning-dress, sat by the win- 
dow reading his letter ; she was so taken up with it 
that she did not hear him enter the room. Aleksey 
was unable to suppress a joyful exclamation; Lisa 
started, looking up, uttered a cry, and was about to 
He rushed to hold her back. 

** Akulina, Akulina !" 

Lisa struggled to free herself. 

** Mais laissez-moi done, monsieur—mais étes- 
vous fou!’ she kept repeating, and turning away 
from him. 

“ Akulina, my friend Akulina!’’ reiterated he, 
kissing her hands. 

Miss Jackson, who was witnessing the scene, 
knew not what to think. At that moment the door 
opened, and Grigory Ivanovitch entered. 

‘Aha!’ said Muromsky; “ why, you appear to 
have settled the matter alre ady.’ 

My reader will spare me the unnecessary task of 
describing the dénowement. 


‘ Grigory Ivano- 


THE BOSTON BOY MURDER. 


( N Wednesday, the 22d of April, a deaf and dumb | 

boy approached a police officer in Boston, 
drawing his hand across his throat while he pointed 
towards Dorchester Bay beach. The boy was 
followed, and the corpse of a child was found 
lying within a circle of stones prepared for a clam- 
bake. Investigation proved it to be the body of 
Horace H. Millen,a boy about four and a half years 
old, who had been brutally gashed and murdered by 


Jesse Pomeroy, only sixteen years old, who two | 


years before had murdered a boy and been sen- 
tenced, and released on probation for six months, 
notwithstanding he had mutilated between twenty 
and thirty other little boys. His last deed was done 


with an ordinary two-bladed knife, in a marshy | 


piece of ground near the beach. We give an illustra- 
tion of the spot. Some one has put stones about 
the spot, forming the letters I. H. S., and a cross in 
the centre of a circle,all made of clam-shells 





ANCIENT AMERICANS. 


HE workmen engaged in opening a way tor the 

projected railroad between Weldon and Garrys- 
burgh, N. C., struck, on Monday, about a mile from 
the former place, in a bank beside the river, a cata 
comb of skeletons, supposed to be those of Indians 
of a remote age, a lost and torgotten race. The 
bodies exhumed were of a strange and remarkable 
formation. 

The skulls were nearly an inch in thickness: the 
teeth were filed sharp as those of cannibals, the 
enamel perfectly preserved; the bones were of 
wonderful length and strength—the femur being 
probably as great as eight or nine feet. Near their 
heads were sharp stone-arrows, some mortars in 
Which their corn was brayed, and the bowls of 
pipes, apparently of soft soapstone. The teeth of 
the skeletons are said to be as large as those of 
a horse. 

The bodies were found closely packed together, 
laid tier on tier, as it seemed. There was no dis 
cernible ingress or egress to the mound. The mys- 
tery is, who these giants were, to what race they 
belonged, to what era, and how they came to be 
buried there. To these inquiries no answer has yet 
been made, and meantime the ruthisss spade con- 
tinues to cleave skull and body asunder, throwing 
up in mangled masses the bones of this heroic 
tribe. It is hoped that some effort will be made to 
preserve authentic and accurate accounts of these 
discoveries, and to throw some light, if possible, on | 
the lost tribe whose bones are thus rudely disturbed | 
from their sleep in earth’s bosom. 


‘Is Elisa- | 


STRATE D NEWSPAPER, 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
CALIFORNIA wants a coast railway from Puget Sound 
down through San Francisco, to San Diego, in Southern 
California 


ELectTric CURRENTS Mr. Graves, of Valentia, Ireland, 
kept an hourly record of the und currents perceptible 
hb the two transatlantic cables which land at that point 
for a period of 100 days It is remarkable that he de 
tected the existence of earth currents coincident with 
every earthquake or volcanic disturbance 


PRE GLACIAL IRISH Explorations in the Victoria 





caves, near Settle, in Yorkshire, England, recently, dis 
covered human remains in an undisturbed stratum, over 
laid by a bed of stiff, glacial clay, containing ice-scratched 
boulders, indicating that the bones had probably been 
mbedded there previous to the occurrence of the great 
ce eet of the Irish basin 

ON THE Moon It is amusing to read in the Wallaroo 
Times, of January 21st, a deseription of an instrument 
called the reiem nioraramnnnn Which virtuall t is 
said, brings the moon to within a distance of thirty miles 
from the earth; aud we are assured that the inventor 

has several times seen, distinetly, living animals along 
the acclivities of the lunar mountains, appearing nearly 


as large as fleas in a blanket,”’ 


ANIMAL Foop In a French industrial establishment 
‘mploying 630 men, chiefly vegetarians, the sick fund 
was constantly in debt. The director of the establish 
ment took measures for the introduction of butchers’ 
meat into the food of the men, and the effect was such 
that the average loss of time per man, on account of 
ness or fatigue, was reduced from tifteen to three days 
er annum Thus the animal food saved twelve days 
work a year per man 


Porson Bricks A london chemist has discovered 
that the very bricks of which houses are constructed 
contain germs of disease He says the refuse of the 


table and kitchen are thrown into the ash-barrels, and 
the ashes are afterwards used for mixing with the clay 


of which bricks are made. The baking process, it is 
said, does not destroy the active properties in the putrid 
fragments of animal and vegetable matter, which, it is 
assumed, are still hable to engender disease. 


Tuk SPHyGMoGRAPH is a little instrament employed to | 


exuinine the pulsations at the wrist, and register them 
on a strip of paper moved by watchwork, somewhat after 
the manner of a house telegraph machine. It reveals in 
a very delicate and beautiful manner, by the tracing ofa 
pencil on the paper, the force of the heart-beats, and in 
| making experiments with different kinds of medicines 
it shows their eflect on the nervous system. A writer 
in the Medical Record suggeets that it will soon come into 
common use by life insurance companies in ascertain 
ing the eligibility of applicants and detecting obscure 
diseases 
AMERICAN SuLpucr,—-One of the most remarkable de 
| posits of native sulphur yet discovered is a great hil 
|} composed of the almost pure article, found some two 


years ago at a distance of some thirty miles south of the | 


Union Pacific Railroad and nine hundred miles west of 
Omaha. This marvelous deposit is found to consist 
almost wholly of sulphur, containing only 15 per cent. of 
impurities The best deposits heretofore available are 
those found in silica. The principle. supplies for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid come from there; the de 
posits contain 35 per cent. of impurities and 65 per 
cent. of sulphur. Our Western sulphur hill, therefore, 
is much the most valuable, and promises to become ere 
long of great importance to the country. 


| A New Textite.—It is now thought probable that 
the ordinary wood nettle will in due time prove a not 
unimportant addition to the sources of textile materials. 
This plant, which is found in profusion on the Alleghany 
Mountains, and often at a level of more than 5,000 feet 
above the sea, has recently been introduced into Europe. 
| M. Rozel having succeeded in transporting to the Govern 
ment of Prussia some living specimens in order that the 
valne of the weed, if any it had, might be determined, 
quite favorabie results, it is said, have been obtained in 
using the pliot for textile purposes, and for such em 
ployment it is now attracting considerable attention in 
| Germany On account of its being a perennial, it is of 
| course unnecessary to sow the seed each year, the plant 
| having in this respect an advantage over heinp and flax, 
; While it is also stated to necessitate less labor and 
expense in preparing the fibre. In a wild state the 
nettle attains a height of two or three feet. Thus far, in 
Germany, its growth has exceeded this limit, 


A MECHANICAL MarveL.—Mr. William Webb, of Lon- 
don, has produced a curiosity in microscopic writing. 
He has accomplished the feat by means of machinery 
on glass with the aid of a diamond. The writing consists 
| of the Lord’s Prayer, which is written upon glass within 
A space equal to one two-hundred and nine-fourth part of 
apn inch in length, by one four-bundred and fortieth part 
of an inch in width, a space corresponding to the dot 
over the printed letter i. The dot of writing has been 
enlarged by means of the photograph so as to occupy a 
space of about two inches long by one and a half inches 
broad, The photograph brings the words out legibly, the 
number of letters being 227. Such is the fineness of the 
original writing that 29,431,458 letters written in the 


surface. The whole Bible, including the Old and New 
; Testaments, contains 3,566,480 letters; therefore Mr. 


| Webb could write the entire contents of more than eight | 


Bibles within the space of one square inch. Two speci 
men plates of this microscopic writing have been pro 
duced for the Museum at Washington, D. C., at a cost of 
fifty dollars each. But this machine does not equal inthe 
fineness of writing or the perfection it has attained a 
similar machine, the invention of Mr. Peters, a wealthy 
banker of London. This machine produced writing as 
long since as 1855 nearly three times as fine as that of 
Mr. Webb. It was competent to engrave the entire con 
tents of the Bible, twenty-two times over, within the 
space of a single square inch. 


New Corton MACHINE 
Corinth, Miss., has devoted many years to the study of 
questions involved’ in the manufacture of cotton cloth 
Not long ago, while in Middle Tennessee, he found a ma 
hine, of which he had heard, devised by one Clemens. 
Mr, Whitfield examined and comprehended its mode and 
purpose of construction, and bought of Clemens’s heirs a 

alf-interest in the revised machine. He caused one to 
be made, and it is now in operation at Corinth. The 
cotton is taken from the fields and reginned; is con 
verted by this machine into thread. Specimens of this 
thread have been sent to all Northern mills, and mana 
gers of these bave uniformly written to Mr. Whittield to 
learn where the silken, lustrous, tenacious cotton grew 
from which such thread was made A thread made by 
Mr. Whittield’s machine will sustain fully one third more 
weight than an equal thread made of cotton that bas un 
dergone the ordinary processes of compression and of 
the complicated machinery of common cotton mills 
The invention of this gin and spinning-machine begets 
the absolute necessity for the transfer of cotton manu 
factories to the cotton fields) There can be no compe 
tition between Northern and Southern mills when the 
latter make goods worth twenty-five or thirty per cent, 
more than cloth from Lowell or Leeds, and at the same 
time save the cost of transporting the cotton to Leeds, 
and thence back to New York and the South. Manu 
facturers from all parts of the United States have visited 
Corinth to witness the operation of this Clemens ma 
chine, and none deny or doubt ultimate results here 

| defined. 


same way would only cover one square inch of glass 


Colonel F. E. Whitfield, of | 


| NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DoMESTIC. 


Tn United States Senate passed the Bill to enable the 
Secretary of Treasury to gather information in regard 
to the free trade of Alaska The House of Representa 


tives passed a Bill for the better protection of the frontier 
settlements of Texas against Indian and Mexican depre 


dations Tl erning faction in the Tammany Society 








elected their ticket I Roard of Aldermen ask the 
Mayor to impeach the | Commissioners rhe 
Commissioners of Charities and Correction demand a l 
explanation of the smallpox conspiracy Templetor 
the wife-shooter, was sentenced to seven years’ imprison 
ment The brick-coffin conspirators, that is, Doctor 
Uling and Louise Germs, were sent to jail in default of 
$5,000 bail The Patterson (N. J Board of Trade 
adopted resolutions against the moiety system One of 
| the Little Rock papers publishes fifteen proclamations 
| from the Governor offering rewards for murderers The 
| Whole country between Monroe and the Red River, La., 
- reported under water Ten thousand people in that 
district will soon be on the verge of starvation Sup 
Francisco's death rate is the third lowest in the world 
Zurich being the healthiest city Nashville owes one 
and a half million dollars jergh’s efforts to put down 
pigeon shooting matches have been successful, and the 
sport has been declared illegal The newly discovered 


gold mines in Arkansas, near the north fork of the Oua 
chita River, prove to be richer than was at first supposed, 
| and the mines inexhaustible Very nearly two million 
Irish emigrants have landed in New York during the 
past twenty-five years President Graut is to lay the 
corner-stone of the Museum of Natural History in Cen 
tral Park, New York, in May It is to be a granite 
| building, and will cost half a million of dollars It is 
| proposed to establish three hospitals for the sole use of 
| crippled miners in Pennsylvania, to be built and sus 
tained by a tax of one cent per ton on all coal mined in 


the State A Boston hotel uses hydraulic power, which 
is furnished from the simple high-service pressure of the 
Chestnut Hill Resei voir The Grangers of Vermont 
have exacted $100,000 bonds from their recently ap- 
pointed state agent, J. H. Crosby, of St Albans rhe 


Government Printing Office at Washing 2 
presses, turns out 1,000,000 volumes a year, requiring 
| 120,000 pages of documentary composition The build 
ing is 475 feet long by 60 deep. and four stories high 
The Maryland Legislature recently passed an act forbid 


fon contains o 


ing managers of theatres to mark seats ‘reserved,’ 
unless they were sold before the entertainment opened, 
under a penalty of $5 for each seat so marked Ip 


1850 Memphis, Tenn., had only 8,841 inhabitants. Now 
the population is 65,000 The salt crop of Michigan 
last year was 4,116,730 bushels In a little over ten 
months 100,000,000 postal-cards have been issued 
The peach crop in East Tennessee is said to be consider- 
ably damaged by the recent frosts There are said to 
be two or three thousand outlaws in the mountains of 
California, who live by robbery and violence An im- 
migration wagon passed through Dallas, Tex., the other 
day, drawn by fifty-three yoke of oxen driven by eight 
| men Louisville, Ky., is trying to suppress its gam- 
bling Arkansas scrip is worth only fifty cents 
Forty-seven editors are camped at the base of Bald Moun- 
tain, 


FOREIGN. 

Ar an explosion in acoal-mine at Dukinfield, England, 
fifty-three persons lost their lives Archbishop Ledo- 
chowski has been convicted and sentenced to dismissal 

from his See Archbishop Llorente has been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of Spain The Canadian 
Minister of Finance has proposed an increase of taxation. 
The London Spectator thinks that the Ohio woman's 
war is ‘‘a marvelous mixture of deep piety and lynch 
law”’....The Ashanteeans, in imitation of the white 
man’s telegraph, carried a line of white cotton from tree 
to tree ali along the road, passing it here and there 
through rags of calico A fire in New Glasgow, N. S., 
recently destroyed forty-three buildings, causing a loss of 
$150,000 The Bavarian law requires boys and girls of 
sixteen to go through an examination, and sends them 
back to school if this test shows that their education is 
imperfect The European papers continue to report 
very favorable weather for the crops, and unless present 
indications prove false next year will see a good harvest. 
The London Times correspondent at Berlin states 
that two men-of-war will be shortly dispatched to pro- 
| tect German interests in China and Japan. On their ar- 
rival the German squadron on the East Asian shores will 
number seventy guns, of which sixteen are of the heavi- 
est calibre There are hardly ten thousand Americans 
in Paris, a smaller number than there has been at this 
season, it is said, in twenty years The fifteen English 
marine insurance companies lost $3,640,000 last year, 
not one realizing a profit The total cost of civilizing 
and Christianizing the Sandwich Islands thus far has been 
about $1,250,000, and we now make nearly $700,000 a 
year profit out of commerce with them Ten thousand 
Republican troops have been disembarked for Santona in 
Spain, and the Carlists will be attacked simultaneously 
at ditlerent points In the Tichborne case a new trial 
has been refused A disastrous fire occurred in Yoko- 
haima The British House of Commons has voted the 
grant of $25,000 to Sir Garnet Wolseley 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 

Jenny Linp is in Paris with her daughter. 

Mur. JANAUSCHEK is playing at the Germania Theatre 
in New York. 

NEILSon, the beautiful English actress, is buying real 
estate in San Francisco, 

Strakoscn will bring out Wagner's 
man ”’ in New York next year. 


‘Flying Dutch. 


Tux head of Haydn is in possession of Dr. Rokitansk1, 
of Vienna, and is preserved under a glass cover. 


Howarp Pati and company, recently at the Poly- 
technic, in London, are coming to the United States. 
| THe second season of Wagner's ‘@Lohengrin *’ and 
Verdi's « Aida,’ in New York, by the Strakosch troupe, 
was more successful than the first 


Ristori sails for New York on the Sth of Mav witha 
superior Italian theatrical corps, on a campaign through 
the principal cities of the two Americas 


Mr. and Mrs. Barney Wititams, who have not acted 
in New York, or its immediate vicinity, for four or five 
years, appeared in Brooklyn, at Mrs. Conway's Theatre, 


recently 
Toe Philadelphians have been having a successtul 
season of Italian opera by the Nilsson Strakosch troupe 
Lohengrin Faust’ and Aida’ were given to 


crowded houses 

Ir is claimed that Mr. &. O. Taylor, of Brooklyn, ts the 
Idest living organist He is ninety five year uve 
and is blind, and more than sixty years ago conducted 
the same choruses as now 


A New York policeman, on duty at one of the princi 
pal theatres, says one might as well try to move the 
City Hall as women at the matinee. No reserve tickets 
have any rights they are bound to respect 


Ciara Morris, Janauschek, Fechter, Charlotte Cush 
man, Miss Neilson, Lucea, Nilsson, Adelaide Phillips 
Louise Cary, Campanini, Di Murska, Lotta, and other 
noted performers, were delighting New York audiences 
last week 
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ZULEIKA. 

T7ULEIKA 18 fled away, 

4 Though your bolts and your bars were strong ; 
A minstrel came to the gate to-day 

And stole her away with a song 
His ne was subtle and sweet, 
It made her young heart beat 

It ive a thrill to her faint heart's will, 
And wings to her weary feet 


Zuleika was not for ve 


Though your laws and your threats were hard ; 


The minstrel came from beyond the sea, 
And took her in spite of your guard ; 

His ladder of song was slight 

But it reached to her window height ; 
Each verse so frail was the ken rail 

From which her soul took flight, 


The minstrel was fair and young ; 
His heart was of love and fire ; 


His song was such as you ne'er have sung, 
And only love could inspire 
He sang of the singing trees 


And the pas nate sighing seas, 
And the lovely land of his minstrel band, 
And with many a song like these 


He drew her forth to the distant wood, 
Where bird and flower were cay 
And in silent joy each green tree stood ; 
And with singing along the way, 
He drew her to where each bird 
Repeated his magic word 
And there seemed a spell she could not tell 
In every sound she heard 


And singing and singing still, 

He lured her away so far, 
Past so many a wood and valley and hill, 

That now, would you know where they are? 
In a bark on a silver stream 
As fair as vou see in a dream ; 

Lo! the bark glides along to the minstrel’s song, 
While the smooth waves ripple and gleam. 


And soon they will reach the shore 
Of that land whereof he sings 
And love and song will be evermore 


The pre is, the only things 
They will live and have long delight, 
They two in each other's sight 


In the violet vale of the n ghtingale, 
And the flower that blooms by night. 


THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. 
By rut 
**Ivy’s PROBATION,” ETC., ETC. 


AUTHOR OF ** MARJORIE’S TRIALS,”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


T was very natural, and showed a most proper 
and becoming feeling on Miss D’Este’s part, so 
all the world said, that during the illness which 
tollowed ** the shock to the system,”’ as Doctor 

Wynne called it, she should devote herself to the 
young fellow who had broken his arm in her ser- 


the cause of that illness as he assumed to be was 
another thing, and whether Lilias’s tendance of the 
invalid was as great a comfort to him as it should 
have been is also a question. 


vice. Whether Doctor Wynne was as learned as to to be done with Beauty ? 
| 


The Little Caergwyn ladies had claimed as their | the future ; 


right the care of the invalid; they, the authors of 


the misfortune, should, they said, be allowed to do | 


their best to repair it; and Sir Owen gratefully 
consented, and even found his way every day to 
the sunny southern chamber of the Dower House, 
where, with his couch drawn up to the window, 
David waited for convalescence with an impatience 
difficult to repress. 

To Sir Owen, sensitive and refined, and keenly 
alive, notwithstanding his long seclusion, to the 
graecful charm of woman's presence and surround- 
ings, it seemed that his son had indeed fallen on 

leasant lines ; and when, during these visits of his, 


lias would come in and out with her muslin apron | that morning? 


full of fresh flowers from the garden, and Mrs. 


D'Este would bring her embroidery and sit in her | tion which Mrs. D'Este instantly detected. “1 


low chair over against David's couch, Sir Owen 
himself would linger, basking in the pleasant home | 


atmosphere, and would go away with a sigh wafted | stand the whip: 


up from some dim, distant land of remembrance. 
And Vyvyan! It must have been a powerful tie 
of brotherly love which Vyvyan kept in all its in- 


tegrity through that tempest of temptation, which | fancy that must have been it. 


could bear the strain, as it did, of that sharp trial, 
when Lilias’s smiles, so freely lavished on David, 
turned to cold courtesy for Vyvvan; for it seemed 
just then asif Lilias had set herself to avenge upon 
the one brother the suffering that had come to the 
other. Vyvyan, wandering disconsolate outside the 
gates of lis earthly paradise, and knowing now, 
with a knowledge never to be put aside, that all the 
rest of the world would henceforth be to him a 
barren wilderness, was sorely tried at this time. 

It was well tor him that it was David—that the 
bitter tide of jealousy and envy was sweetened by 
& flood of love, which turned the hateful poison to 
wholesome flowing waters. 

‘History repeats itself,’ thought he, bitterly ; 
‘** it is the old story of our house, with a different 
reading. What have we done, we unhappy Caer- 
gwyns, that fate should pursue us so remorselessly ? 
Could not he and J have walked the world side by 
side, heart with heart, without this barrier rising up 
between us?” 

Then he braced himself to meet and overcome the 
adverse fate, turning back to the noble work and 
the earnest schemes which after all were his true 
life. But, alas! languor and coldness had crept into 
everything—his high aspirations fluttered cold and 
faint back again to earth, the great ambitions which 
used to throb so loudly at his heart scarcely stirred a 
feeble pulse now, and he sank abashed before the 
sus}ic on, so cruel toa high and candid nature. that 
the fame he had deemed divine had after all been 
lighted but at an earthly shrine. 

Sir Owen remarked the depression which had 
seized upon his elder son, and called Doctor Milsom 
into council. 

‘We have been too hard upon him,”’ said he. 
“We have called him away from the pursuits and 
companionship suited to his age and his temper, to 
walk dl the Prsy — 1 footsteps of a selfish old 
man. not fair, Milsom—it is ruinin y 
fellow's life.”’ sith 

Doetor Milsom thought it might be so, and Sir 
Owen had brightened up wonderfully of late. The 
danger his friend had dreaded might be staved off 
for the present, and Vyvyan ought not to sacrifice 
what seemed to promise a brilliant career. David 
of course must go. as scon as his health was re- 
established, but Vyvyan might go, too. Doctor 
Milsom promised to devote himself to his sick 
Set he Send be saw in the anne of 

> Caergwyn an element to reconcile wen 
~ee absence of his sons. 

fyvyan brightened at the gestion that he 
chocid setarn to Oxford for ho casuing Autumn 
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term, and yielded to Doctor Milsom and his father's 
arguments with a readiness which convinced the 
) elders still more fully of the wisdom of the step they | 
had proposed. } 

‘He is eating his heart out here, poor fellow!” | 
Doctor Milsom agreed. ‘ It is hard to he stopped ! 
in the full swing of such work and triumph, and 
condemned to the stagnation of Caergwyn. I should | 
know what it is." Doctor Milsom had gone back to 
the fiery days of his own ardent and successtul 
youth, 

So it was all settled, although, as yet, no word 
was breathed to David or his nurses. 

David's young, healthy frame was throwing off 
the illness rapidly, and he was growing strong again 

strong to resist, as he thankfully recognized, 
Only he himself knew how, in those first days of 
halt-delirium, he had held his secret, as it were by | 
both hands, lest it should rush out and shame him, | 
Nobody but himself knew how he chafed against 
those silken, flowery bands which held him in such | 
dangerous bondage. 

**T can go next week,’’ said he to Sir Owen, at 
his next visit. ‘1 am well enonch to study now, | 
and there is no time to be lost. | have it all to do 
in six months, you know, or I shall be too old to 
pass.”’ 

‘You can be reading with Doctor Milsom,”’ re 
turned his father, doubttully. ** Youare hardly well 
enough vet, and you will miss all the care = 

“Yes,” interrupted David, with a feverish eager 
ness which convinced Sir Owen that he was not yet 
safe to stand alone—*t yes, but | must go—from 
Little Caergwyn, at all events. Reading and study 
are out of the question here, you know. ’ 

That evening he went back to the Gray House, | 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the ladies, | 
and set himself a programme of hard, daily work 
which left him little leisure for the dangerous inter 
course that he feared whilst he cherished it as the 
best part of his life. 

And then, when things might have returned into 
the old pleasant course, Mrs. D'Este began to look 
about her, and to wonder, and to be sensible of 
something which had set everything out of joint in 
the little world that had been once so harmonious. 

Vyvyan was grave and silent with a gravity and 
silence beyond his wont, and, whilst he was cour- 
teous and attentive as ever, he never now claimed | 
Lilias’s attention or interest in the deeper questions 
they had been used to discuss so warmly in com- 
pany. And Lilias had all at once resumed her old 
championship of David against Vyvyan, assuming, 
in the strangest and most unwarranted way, that 
David was slighted and oppressed by his brother, 
and was ever ready with what Mrs, D'Este deemed 
utterly unnecessary zeal to defend him. Surely it 
was a poor recognition of the heavy days and 
sleepless nights which Vyvyan had passed since 
David's accident—nay, was still enduring, to judge 
trom his haggard looks. 

Lilias herself, too, had grown fitful in mood and 
wayward in temper, as her mother had never seen 
her before. Mrs. D'Este was nota skillful general like 
Lady Durnford (that lady had set up a lively friend- 
ship at Little Caergwyn); and she was a loving | 
mother, and the intuitions of love are marvelously 
direct. 

** Lilias,”’ said she, one evening, as they sat on 
the lawn together, watching the sunset clouds fade 
from crimson to opal, ‘have you decided what is 
I could never bear that 











you should ride her again.’ 

*‘T shall never ride her again, mamma—lI have 
promised—that this ‘’—stopping with a blush—‘'! 
owe it to David not to trust myself on Beauty for 
it is a sort of sacrifice I] make to the 
manes of his poor broken arm. And, if I cannot 
ride Neauty, | don’t care to ride at all.”’ 

‘But that horse Mr. Owen was telling us of? 
You can make an exchange, you know. Beauty 
would do for a hunter, with a stronger arm than 
yours to guide her.”’ 

‘** No, 1 don’t care for Mr. Owen's horse. I should 
not like to part with Beauty. And, if I do not ride 
| her, 1 do not care to ride all. Besides, there 
will be no one to ride with.’ She stopped again, 
abruptly. 

*‘T never heard that story properly,’’ Mrs. D'Este 
began again, presently. ** What first started Beauty 
Was she frightened at anything?” 
‘1 don’t know," answered Lilias, with a hesita- 


} 











believe she did not like the whip.”’ 

“The whip! -Lilias, you knew she would never 
and that morning she was so 
especially wild.” 

“Yes, | know, mamma, but I touched her with 

the whip. I was thinking of something else. 
I don’t remember 
| anything more until | saw the sea, and felt mysel! 
| flying towards it, and then David's strange white 
face and solemn eyes bd 

She covered her face with her hands, and Mrs. 
D'Este’s heart sang a trembling song of thanks- 
giving. 

Vyvyan’s step was heard upon the gravel-path. 
Mrs. D'Este turned to greet him, and with her ready 
smile held out her hand. 

‘*| beg your pardon,’ Vyvyan began, glancing 
at Lilias with the half-apology for his presence 
which he always of late appeared to think neces- 
sary,‘ but my father sent me—he has a box of new 
books forwarded from London. Here is Tennyson's 
last, and Lord Lytton’s, and a little volume of poems 
by a Scotchman. My father thought you would like 
them."’ 

‘* Thanks,’’ acknowledged Mrs. D'Este, warmly. 
“ Sir Owen is very good.” 

Vyvyan was standing still, holding his hat in his 
hand, with his grave, somewhat stern face turned 
towards the last taint gleam of opalescent light, 
Mrs. D'Este made room for him on the bench beside 
her. 

** Sit down,”’ said she; ‘* they will bring us coffee 
directly. How is that diligent young student, 
David? We see so little of him that I suppose 
he has mastered all the rules of ‘Fortification’ 
already.” 

“He is working very hard,’’ answered Vyvyan. 
“My father will not fet him leave until his ‘arm 
is more serviceable,so he is doing his best down 
here.”’ 

He was looking at Lilias as he spoke. She an- 
swered as if his speech had been a challenge 
addressed to her. 

“David ought not to go yet: 
him away.”’ 

Vyvyan reddened, and Mrs. D'Este was sorry for 
the almost childish assertion and petulance in 
Lilias’s tone. 

“Sir Owen must be glad of any excuse that 
allows him to keep his sons with him," said she, 
softly. ‘‘I am so glad you are not leaving him 
| again.” ° 
‘1? cried Vyvyan, starting, as from a reverie. 
| 


it is cruel to hurry 





“I go back to Oxford next week.” 
‘To Oxtord!"’ echoed Mrs. D'Este, in her sur- 
| prise. And at the same moment she felt the start 
with which Lilias received the intelligence, and 
knew that the hands which held the bouquet of 
rosebuds were trembling so that Lilias was fain to 
steady them on her lap. 


| fore the dawn.” 


| voice, and stumbling still as she walked. 





‘* My brother is better,” Vyvyan explained, ‘‘ and 


Doctor Milsom thinks he will not miss me so much. 
And I should be at work.’’ This last sentence he 


spoke half to himself; then he stood up to go, and | 


his great earnest eyes sought Lilias’s once more. 

‘We shall be sorry to lose you,’’ spoke Mrs. 
D'Este, all the more cordially because she knew 
instinctively how he lingered fur some word trom 
Lilias. 

But no word came—none of the instant regret 
and remonstrance with whichshe had met the same 
announcement from David. So Vyvyan thought 
with a sad bitterness as he took his way home 
wards. And yet he had no thought of accusation 
against Lilias. He was too loyal a lover for that, 
even if he could honestly have charged her with 
caprice. She had made her choice between them, 
as she had the right to do, and he could blame 
nothing but his own folly and presumption. 

As he mounted the hill to the Gray House, the 
grim towers seemed to loom out of the dimness, 
and to force themselves, like a gloomy fate, upon 


| him—to beckon him to a future dreary and lonely. 
| His birthright lay like a heavy burden upon him. If 


David had but been the first-born, he —Vyvyan 
would have been free to go forth into the world and 
fight his battle unknown and unheeded. 

He turned with a groan from the gloomy picture 
of life with which those gray walls threatened 
him. He had not at that moment the strength to 
set himself resolutely to face the threat and dety it; 
it was his hour of weakness, ‘‘ the darkest hour be- 
He turned back when he came to 
his own gates, and wandered through the dewy 
lanes, and watched the young moon rise over the 


| heathy moor, and drew at last something like calm 


from the repose of nature. 

** After all, the real life is still before me,’ said 
he, as he looked up a second time at the gray 
towers; ‘the great crusade is still to be accom 
plished.”” 

But it was with the sad, sober step of a man 
‘*wearied with the march of life,’ and not with the 
quick, alert tread of a young x» ldier burning with 
zeal and confidence, that he passed under the dark 
archway and in at the heavy iron-bound door. 

. . . * * * 

Mrs. D'Este walked back through the open win 
dow into the house again, after Vyvyan had left, 
and rang for lights, and called to Lilias that the 
evening damps were falling, and that she should not 
linger on the dewy grass. But Lilias gave no heed, 
and Mrs. D'Este, looking anxiously more than once 
from the window, saw her sitting motionless in her 
white dress, a spot of almost luminous distinctness 
amongst the fast-growing shadows. It was all so 
still and silent out there, with the encircling trees 
standing tall and dark about the shadowed lawn, 
hke a cordon of silent warriors guarding a precious 
shrine, and the warm gleam of the lamp going out 
over the grass and making a bright track on the 
darkness. 

Presently, when Mrs. D’Fste's uneasiness had 
reached an almost unendurable point, Lilias stum- 
bled in, shading her eyes from the light as she 
emerged from the outer shadow, and showing a 
white, haggard face out of the crimson shawl, 
wrapped gypsy-fashion about her head. 

**] am tired,’ she said, in a weary, quenched 


**T think 


I shall go to bed.”’ 

She bent down to kiss her mother with an absent, 
wearied air, and Mrs. D'Este took the pale young 
face between her hands. 

* Good-night, my darling.”’ 

* Good-night, mamma.” 

And then, as the door closed upon the languidly 


moving figure, Mrs, D’Este's serene brow contracted | 


for a moment, as in anxious thought, ere she said, 
with a little sigh: 
‘**] had better send for Strathgyle.” 





CHAPTER XIft 

66 HAD better send for Strathgyle,’’ Mrs. 

D'Este’s anxious deliberations had with an 
effort concluded; and by next morning’s post a 
letter went up to London to a certain club in St. 
James's Street, and four days later, when the 
mother and daughter came in from the afternoon 
drive, which they now always took together, an 
envelope with a coroneted seal was lying on the 
drawing-room table. 

‘* Lilias,’’ said Mrs. D'Este, when she had read 
the letter, ** Strathgyle is coming.”’ 

A great flood of crimson dyed the girl's fair 
cheek and brow, but she stood still in her place. 

**When?"’ asked she, presently. 

‘*To-day,’’ answered Mrs. D'kste. 

‘*Mamma,”’ inquired Lilias, keeping her eyes 
fixed on the carved ivory paper-knife that she was 
turning round and round in her fingers as she stood 
by the table, ‘ did Strathgyle want to come?” 

** No—that is, he is pleased to come, of course, 
bnt I sent for him, Lilhas. I thought it was time, 
and he has been very good and patient.” 

* Yes, mamma,” acquiesced Lilias, meekly; and 
the meekness, as usual, frightened Mrs. "Este more 
than anything else could have done. 

That was the day which Vyvyan had chosen for 
his return to Oxford. He and Lord Strathgyle met 
at the little posting house which broke the twenty 
miles’ drive to the railway-stauon, and looked at 
each other cariously, as men in a remote country 
place, amongst ‘* yokels”’ and underlings, look at 
one of their own caste, with somewhat, too, of that 
indescribable instinct of rivalry and antagonism 
with which two strange men, like two strange ani- 
mals, wherever they meet, are so apt to regard one 
another. 

Lord Strathgyle was tall and broad-shouldered. 
He thrust his hands into his pockets and slouched 
his shoulders as he walked, but there was an uncon- 
scious air of command and superiority about him 
which set the ostler and stable-boys gaping after 
him, and roused Vyvyan to a little irritated interest. 

Yyvyan was waiting whilst his horse was rubbed 
down and watered—he was going up by the even- 
ing mail from Pembroke—and his dark grave eyes 
followed Lord Strathgyle as he strode with that un- 
consciously arrogant air of his into the inn. Strath- 


gyle did not mean to be arrogant, for he was | 


good-natured enough ; but he was ‘‘ to the manner 
born,’ and he did not know it. 
himself ‘*‘who the deuce that fellow was,’’ and he 
asked the question—in a modified form—of a young 
maid-servant who stood in his way. But the girl 
was new to the place, and did not know; and Lord 
Strathgyle’s transient curiosity died out for want of 
sustenance. 

Vyvyan went on his way, and by-and-by Lord 
Strathgyle took the opposite route, and occupied 
himselt with the coming meeting—which, after all, 
was the one supreme interest of the moment to him. 
Why had his cousin Elaine D'Este sent for him? 
Had her mind undergone a change in the matter of 
a certain hotly contested programme of seclusion 
and delay which she had so peremptorily laid down 
fifteen months ago’? Or had circumstances—Strath- 
gyle bit his lip and flashed his eyes in an uncom- 
fortable manner as he entered upon this second 
supposition—arisen which made it necessary that 
his rights should be asserted? : 

There was a third explanation which Strathgyle 
preferred to either of these, and which he dwelt 


He wondered to | 
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upon much longer. Had Lilias herself betrayed a 
willingness to shorten the probation which her 
mothers caution—Strathgyle was inclined to call it 
maternal setishness—had imposed upon him? Was 
it really Lilias who, under the becoming shelter of 
| her mother’s name, had called him to her? 

That pleasant illusion, which brought him in such 
radiant good temper to the door of Little Caergwyn, 
| vanished before the calm, almost indifferent greet- 
ing which Lilias gave him. She did not come out 
| into the hall to meet him, after the cord:al, pleasant 
manner of country welcoming, although the heavy 
| posting carriage ‘plundered up to the door with a 
| noise which must have announced tts” arrival all 
| over the house, although all the dogs of the estab- 
lishment barked their loudest, and she could not 
possibly have been ignorant of the cause. She was 
standing close to the drawing-room fire, alone, in 
her white dinner-dress, and she did not advance a 
step towards him. She drew back very decidedly 
| when the warmth of his greeting threatened to over- 
| step the limit of cousinly privilege, and she showed 
rather annoyance at sceing hin again than the 
blushing conscious pleasure which he had been pit 
turing to himself. 

‘**Mamma is not quite dressed yet,’ 
‘she did not expect vou so soon,” 
reached her hand towards the bell. 

} ‘Don't ring, pray,’ said Strathgyle, interrupting 
her; ‘there is no hurry. We are late, though 

| those wretched posting hacks have taken four hours 
between this and Pembroke.” 

| He was trying not to show any irritation; but it 

| was not a particularly pleasant thing to arrive from 

|) a journey, full of eager anticipations, and to be told 

that he had come a little too soon— not particularly 
pleasant to find that the eager anticipations of his 
friends had not kept pace with his own, and had 

‘one less than nothing towards annihilating the 

envious space’ which lay between him and them. 

I hope you left Lady Strathgyle quite well,”’ 
said Lilias, cruelly gomg through the usual formal 
course of civilities for the occasion. 
} ‘Quite well, thank you,’’ answered Strathgyle, 
| only oceupied for the moment in Keeping his tem 
per. * That is, l really don’t know anything about 
it. My mother is in Scotland still—I have not seen 
| her for the last fortnight " 

“You have not come from Scotland, then?’ 

“1? No. IT have been in London for just that 
| time. I wrote to cousin Elaine when I leit Glen- 
| more.”’ 

** Ah, yes, | remember now,” said Lilias, with a 

provoking tone of apology. 

And then Strathgyle looked into the fire and bit 

his lip again. 

It never entered his head, as it might have donea 
| vainer man’s, that all this was a little coquettish 
| play and pretense of indifference, got up to pique 
| hin ; perhaps it was because he Knew Lailias’s 
transparent simplicity of character too well to en- 
| tertain a hope in that direction. He felt all the 
| pleasant curiosity and excitement of the occasion 
| falling very flat, and himself falling with it—down, 
down. 

Lilias stood calmly by, and had no sort of pity on 
j him. He had it in his heart to be very angry—it 
| not with her, because of her—to blow up somebody 

kick something: only in Mrs, D’Este’s drawing-room 
there was nothing to kick. And then Mrs. D'Este 
| herself came in, gracious and dainty, in pearl 
| colored silk and soft laces, and with the sweetest 
| bloom upon her delicate cheek; and she greeted 
| her cousin warmly, and sent him to prepare for 
| dinner, and made him feel a little less savage and & 
| good deal less as if he had made a mistake and 
been set down at the wrong house. 

* After all,’ he reflected, under the mollifying in- 
fluence of the toilet, *‘she had some reason for 
sending for me, and no doubt it will come right.’ 

* Strathgyle is looking very well,’ ventured Mrs. 
D'Este, lett alone with her daughter. 

‘*Yes, mamma, very well,’’ returned Lilias, with 
that terrific meekness which always made her 
mother’s heart beat. All the great rebellions of 
Lilias’s life had been preceded by that meekness— 
| like the hush before the storm—and Mrs. D'Este had 
learned to be afraid of it. 

Lilias was as sweet and good asa girl could be, 
but she was by no means without a separate will 
and opinions of her own. She had a good deal of 
what is called character—that is, her character had 
muscle and a backbone in it. And there had been 
occasions—only small ones, but yet sufficiently 
significant so far as their indications of character 
went—on which, whether right or wrong, Lilias’s 
views of a subject had not coincided with those of 
even the mother whom she loved dearly enough to 
vield to in the end; although, after the struggle, 
Mrs. D'Este instinctively felt a time might come 
when such yielding would be impossible, and she 
dreaded that time for the sake of both their loving 
hearts. 

Strathgyle came down, refreshed and reinvigor- 
ated, and ate his dinner with an appetite which his 
| little disappointment had no power to impair. He 
| Wasa large, loosely-built Scotchman, with a Scotch 
| armth of tint in hair and complexion, and a slow, 
| indolent manner, equally indicative of his nationality. 
| And withal there was about him, in spite of some of 
| these unfavorable features, a tone and air of dis- 
| tinction, an easy assumption of the inevitable con- 

ditions of his birth and breeding, which gave him 
| abundant dignity. His indolence, too, scarcel 
| covered a sort of dormant, sleeping power whic 
| those who came in contact with him recognized in- 
stinctively might wake up and act at any moment 
in a very decisive manner. This was Lord Strath- 
gyle—a man by no means to be despised or over- 
looked, although at times it almost seemed as if he 
invited both contingencies. 

“You have a pretty country about here,”’ Lord 
Strathgyle remarked as he ate his dinner. ‘‘ How 
are you off for neighbors?’ 

‘* Of ladies,”’ answered Mrs. D'Este, ‘‘ we have as 
many as we want, although the distances are a little 
formidable for my ponies. Lady Durnford 1s the 
leader of the neighborhood.” 

* Durnford—is that the member's wife ?” 

* Yes—shie is our nearest lady-friend.”’ 

** Does she hve in the big house on the hill, above 
| here ?” 

**No—that belongs to our landlord, Sir Owen 
Caergwyn—a widower.” 

“He has no daughters?” 

** No—only two sons.” 

Strathgyle saw, or imagined he saw, an almost 
| imperceptible glance cast in Lilias’s direction by 
| Mrs. D’Este as she answered his last questions. The 
| matter gave him subject tor uncomfortable reflec- 
tion when the evening was over and he had retired 
for the night. 


* said she; 
And she 








| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Ww had he been sent for? As the days and 
weeks went on Lord Strathgyle was looking 
about for the proper solution of this problem, too 

delicate for the direct process of words ; and, look- 
ing about him, he saw only David, with his fair 
| boyish face, showing the younger and fairer from 
his recent illness ; and at sight of this formidable foe 
| Strathgyle shrugged his shoulders, and laughed, as 
| the giant Goliath laughed at his opponent of old. 

‘How queer the women are!’’ thought he; but 
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whether the adjective had reference to his cousin 
Elaine or to his other cousin Lilias his thought did 
not reveal. At all events, after a fortnight’s careful 
reconnoitring, Lord Strathgyle came to the conclu 
sion that there was no more dangerous adversary 
in the field, and that “ it’ only meant that his time 


was come, and that probation which had seemed to | 


him so unreasonable over. 

Accordingly he proceeded to reap the fruit of his 
patience and submission—or rather he tried to reap 
it- and found that this process needed almost as 
much patience as the other. 

The utter impossibility of finding Lilias alone, of 
gaining her ear for five minutes only, was a thing 
curious enough to be absurd in that place and under 
those circumstances, which he would have judged 
only that his experience taught him diflferently—so 
especially favorable to all chances of the kind. Ina 
country-house, inhabited by only three persons, 
where he was as thoroughly at home asason of the 
house —or the master of it, for that matter—it could 
be only by a nicely-calculated system of avoidance 
that such opportunities never occ urred. 

There was a point of view from which the idea of 
this existing system was by no means discouraging, 
but it had to be putanend to; and one evening 
Lord Strathgyle, driven to extremity, closed the 
drawing-room coor, which he had been holding 
open for Mrs, D'Este, and set his back against it 
before Lilias could follow. 

** Lilias,’’ said he, ** 
you—will you stay and hear it now?” 

He had his hands in his pockets, and looked as 
careleevsly indolent as usual, but Lilias perceived, 
glancing up at him, that the foundations of the house 
were as likely to give way as that large easy loung 
ing figure leaning against the door-post. So she 
flushed and paled and trembled a little, and flattered 
herself that he had not seen it: and thenshe turned 
and walked back to the seat from which she had 
before risen, and thought she had succeeded in 
maintaining a perfectly composed and nonchalant 
manner. 

Strathgyle followed her quite in a leisurely way, 
piloting his big frame without any hurry, between 
toy-tables and slight flower-stands and little slender- 
limbed chairs, whicha single inadvertent step of his 
would have crumpled up and demolished in a mo- 


ment. He did not wish to flurry and discompose 
Lilias, and he intended to give her time to recover 
from her first trepidation; the matter was a great | 


deal too serious and important to be spoiled by a 
little natural nervousness. 

Chen he came and sat down upon the couch 
oposite to Lilias’s chair, and picked up Mrs. 
D'ftste’s fan, which she had left lying there, and 
opened it and looked at the ivory sticks with a 
good deal of interest. 


** Lilias,’’ said he, in a voice wonderfully soft and 
modulated Strathgvie’s voice was one of his 
‘trangely inconsistent advantages—‘ Lilias, what 


about my rights 
She gave a startled upward look, which betrayed 
the terror she was battling with in her secret soul. 
‘Your rights?" she faltered. 
* Yes,’ he answered, ‘* my 


y rights. I have let 
them sleep too long. 


is it not, Lilias ? 


It is time 
that we acknowledge them before the world 

‘T do not know what you mean,’’ stammered 
she, in a confusion which scattered to the winds her 
own programme of behavior, and gave Strathgyle 
an enormous advantage. 

If Lilias had not been so terribly frightened that 
she found it impossible to hide it, Strathgyle might 
have taken to trembling ; as it was, he was so cool 
and masterly in his treatment of the subject that 
Lilias, through all her terror—alter all, why was she 
so frightened’—felt a reviving instinct of indig- 
nauion. 


To be continued.) 


GRANT’S VETO. 
UR front-page picture shows the President of 
the United States in his private room at the 
White House, deliberating over the Inflation Bill | 
recently passed by both Houses of Congress. No 
subject since the surrender of Lee has been of 
such vital importance to the nation, and notwith- 
standing a majority of Congress and the voters in 
the West clamored for expansion, the President 
wisely took the only safe and honest course, and 
vetoed the Bill. 


THE ROMAN HIPPODROME, 
OPENING OF BARNUM’S GREAT TEMPLE OF 
AMUSEMENT. 


| have something to say to | 


| from the 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| between each post, is a mechanical bird, of great 
power and durability, made in Paris for this pur- 
pose. These will sing while the audiences are being 
ushered to their seats. At each end of the arena is 
a fountain of running water, wlule nearly midway 
between Fourth and Madison Avenues is the musi 

stand. The immediate centre of the track is divided 
into four parterres, rendered attractive by a liberal 
display of flowers and statuary. There is also an 
artificial pond, in which gracetul swans disport at 
ease. Two thousand gas-jets illumine this vast plice. 

The Museum and the Menagerie are located on the 
ground, beneath the tiered seats. On the Madison 
Avenue side is an immense mechanical orchestrion, 
and mmmediately adjoining a reception room, fur 
mshed in the choicest manner. The animals are ex 
hibited in pens on the right and cages on the left side 
ot this passage. Here and there are huge iron doors, 
by which, in case of fire, the flames may be confined 
to one compartment. In the Twenty-seventh Street 
corner is A mammoth aquarium in which are seen a 
great variety of marine curiosities, and on Madison 
Avenue a well-appointed refectory Here, also, 
are enormous giraffes, ostriches, and the largest 
elephant on earth—a more bulky animal than the 
deceased Hannibal. In this department will be 
exhibited a large collection of very valuable oil- 
paintings, inventions, automatons, mechanical and 
scientific contrivances, and @ thousand and one evi- 
dences of human skill and patience. 
| The entertainment commenced on the street with 
|} @ grand procession, entitled the Congress of Na- 
tions. One hundred persons represented each na- 
tion. The costumes are of the most substantial 
and durable character. With the magnificent ban- 
ners, the massive and richly appointed chariots, they 
invest the pageant with a gorgeousness never sur 
passed in any country. As each division filed into 
the arena its band played the distinctive national 
air. Then followed the chariot races, directed by 
young ladies in Roman and Grecian costumes, The 
chariots were drawn by two, four and six horses 
abreast. 

After these exciting displays of horsemanship, a 
series of races were held, representing the hurdle, 
| steeple, stag-hounds, Derby and other noted speci- 

mens. Inthe Roman races the riders stood on the 
barebacked steeds. These, in turn, were succeeded 
by acrobatic and gymnastic feats, in which all were 
ot an exceedingly wonderful character. The efforts 
of Mr. Henri Joignerey elicited the heartiest ap- 
plause. He is a native of Paris, thirty-eight years 
of age, and weighs one hundred and eighty pounds. 
He hangs from a trapeze by his feet, and with 
straps around the bodies of two full-grown horses 
raises them from the ground. He also raises one 
horse with his teeth without any apparent difficulty. 

The building, although containing much wood- 
work, is considered absolutely fire-proof, as every 
inch of wood is covered with asbestos roofing. The 
new Hippodrome is the largest place of amusement 
in the world, and occupies nearly as great an area 
as the old Coliseum at Rome. 

Two performances will be given each day, for 
some weeks. The doors of the Hippodrome will 
be opened two hours before the exercises in the 
arena begin, so that visitors will have an abundance 
ot time 
the Museum and Menagerie. 


RECEPTION OF SIR 
LORRAINE. 
QR LAMBTON LORRAINE, the brave English 
i) Captain who stopped the Spanish butcheries of 
the Virginius prisoners at Santiago de Cuba, was 
hospitably received by the members of the New York 
Army and Navy Club, at their rooms on Twenty- 
seventh Street, near Broadway, last week. Among 
those present were A. T. Stewart, General Shaler, 
General Aspinwall, General MacMahon, General 
Hancock, and other distinguished personages. On 
his arrival from the hotel, Sir Lambton was intro- 
duced to the assemblage by General Hancock 
with words of hearty welcome, to which he replied 
with a short and appropriate speech. On the fol- 
lowing day the Mayor and Common Council accom- 
panied him in a visit round the city. We give an 
illustration of the reception. 


LAMBTON 


IDOLATRY IN ILLINOIS. 


N R. THOMAS M. PERRINE, of Anna, IIl., has 

for the last five years given his attention to 
the acquisition of American antiquities, and has dug 
ancient mounds and burial-grounds of 
Southern Illinois the finest collection, perhaps, in 
the State. It is composed, in part, of agricultural 





a opening of Barnum’s great Roman Hippo- 

drome, on Monday evening, April 27th, was 
a decided event of the pleasure season. So many 
rarities in the animal world had been promised; so 
many wonders of mechanical skill; so many feats 
of daring, athletism and strength, and so many reve- 
lations of the picturesque phase of international life. 


that the concentration of such attractions seemed | 


beyond possibility. But the reputation of Mr. Bar- 
num for fulfilling his public pledges guaranteed a 
full realization of his project, and his multitude of 
patrons awaited with much restlessness the inaugur- 
ation of this season of unparalleled amusement. 
The Hippodrome is situated on the block bounded 
by Fourth and Madison Avenues and Twenty-sixth 
and Twenty-seventh Streets, the site of the old 
Harlem and New Haven Depot. 

The building had been so thoroughly trans- 
formed as to be with difficulty recognized. It is 
427 feet long by 200 wide, with a seating capa- 
city of 10,000, and standing room for 5,000 more. 
The track is thirty-five feet wide at the ends and 
twenty-six at the sides, being in continuous length 
one-filth of amile. Onthe Madison Avenue side are 
four private boxes for eight persons each, furnished 
in a sumptuous manner, and the baleony chairs. 
The Twenty-sixth Street side is the family circle, the 
admission to which is fifty cents. The gallery is at 
the Fourth Avenue side, where seats are provided 
at twenty-five cents each. The side on Twenty- 
seventh Street is supplied with opera-chairs, and is 
the parquet. There are two commodious en- 
trances on Fourth Avenue and one in the middle of 
the block on Madison Avenue. ‘The exits are eight- 
een in number, and so located that the entire 
building can be emptied of visitors in ten minutes, 
without any rush or excitement. On the Fourth 
avenue side there are elegantly decorated retiring- 
rooms for ladies, supplied with all the necessary 
assistants for toilet arrangement. All the seats are 
arranged in tiers, thus affording an uninterrupted 
view of the arena fromevery point. The roof covers 
the seats and a portion of the track, leaving an ellip- 
tical space eighty feet across for a canvas awning, 


supported by six posts, terminating in flag-staves. | 


The inner posts, stretching to the edge of the roof, 
are decorated with shields and flags of different 
nations, suspended above gilded figures of heroic 
size, representing the arts, scrences, and mythologi- 
cal celebrities. 

\ garland of green reaches around the entire 
arena, looped up between the posts to make room 
for large hanging baskets of bright flowers 


and creepers. Suspended from the roof, and 


implements, formed out of flint, pipes, jugs, faced 
|} and straight-necked arrows, bone and flint awls, 
axes, pestles, a stone tube a foot long, which 
sounds like a horn, and perhaps was used for calling 
| ancient armies to battle, idols of various kinds, to- 
gether with many curious things hard to name or 
| divine the use of. 
A few days since, as Mr. Perrine was exploring 4 
| well-known mound situated west of Anna, in Union 
| County, he came upon a piece of sculpture that 
| seems to have been a heathen god of great antiquity. 
| The impression it gives the beholder is that of a 
| man's head set upon an infant’s body, with its legs 
bent under it, and a hand resting on each knee. It 
weighs forty pounds, and is thirteen inches high. 


The chin is prominent, mouth and nose large and | 
| eyes tull, with the perceptive large and the reflect- | 


jive faculties only medium. A braided crown or 
garland crosses the head, terminating in front of 
leach ear. The rear portion of the cranium being 
entirely wanting, gives it a flat and uncomely as- 
pect. Around the head and neck it bears evidence 
lof considerable skill in design and polish, though 
the extremities are still marked with the sculptor’s 
tools. It is formed out of solid, translucent rock, 
foreign to this contivent; and at what remote pe- 
riod it was chiseled must forever remain a mystery, 
as it has outlived the race that may have bowed in 
adoration before it. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

States Prauianine Co.: “The New 
its Secrets and its Mysteries.’’ Con- 
history of noted criminals and their 
the Prison Warden, CHARLES 


From Tas Unitrp 
York Tombs; 
sisting of a 
crimes ; compiled by 
SUTTON 

T. B. Petersos & Bros 
by James REES 

ScCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG 
by Bayarp TAYLOR 
Little Thibet, et 

Lee & Suerarp: “The 
WASHBURN 


“The Life of Edwin Forrest,”’ 


& Co.: ‘Central Asia,” 
Includes travels in Cashmere 


Italian Girl, by Katnerine & 


Trunxer & Co.: * The King’s Stratagem,”’ a tragedy in 
five acts 
Tue Western News Co.: * Poems,” by Crm Park- 


HURST, of lowa 
G. J. Moviton: * Schem’s Statistics of the World.” 
Tuk INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION SOCTETY What to Do, and 
How to Do It in Case of Accident.” 
The Authoress, Carrie DI). Beene Violets,’ a very well 
written, entertaining and instructive story for young 
| ladies. 


to examine the curiosities and wonders in 


| Jim; 


| legislate ? 
| time 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
LLUSTRATED PRESS, 


Marshal Serrano’s Headquarters,_The 
Carlist insurrection develops new strength each day, and 
has at length assumed such formidable proportions as to 
menace the integrity of pain and the safety of the Re 
" | Marshal Serrano and Don Carlos are th con 
eentrating their armic for a decisive’ blow The 
mportance to Don Carlos of the capture of Bilbao, both 
in its military and 4 tical aspects, can searcely be 
overestimated, and he is putting forth all hi trength 
to that end, at which he is met at every turn by Mar- 
shal Serrano, whose headquarters are at the litthe town 


of Sommorostro, in the neighborhood of Bilbao 


shows 
India, of acon 


The Bengal Famine,— Our illustration 


the arrival at a distressed village in Bengal 


voy with provisions, grain and other necessaries for the 
destitute and starving villagers Very few deaths from 
Starvation have occurred, except in the most remote 
Villages and districts, and the measures for relief seem 


to be ample The English Government calculate the 
expenses of the famine, in affording relief and employ 
ment, at $45,000,000 \bout 700,000 persons have 


been employed on Government works 


Indian * Hackeries,’’—The relief operations of 


the English Government in Bengal, and everywhere, 
except in portions of Tirhoot, are ahead of the famine 
No less than 120,000 tons of grain have been stored in the 
famine districts, and 80,000 tons are in transit on the 
barges, and in the Hackeries or carts, which we 
illustrate These « Hackeries ire the clumsiest, slow- 
est and most tumble-down contrivances imaginable, but 
with all their imperfections they are the universal con 


veyance and vehicle of the country 
and merchandise. 


both for passengers 


The Regiment's Pet.—On the arrival of the 23d 
Welsh Fusiliers, from the Ashantee war, in England, the 
people of Portsmouth gave them a tine white goat with 
gilt horns, to replace the one previously presented by 
the Queen, which died at Cape Coast Castle We illus 
trate the scene of the presentation 


Paris Manufactures.—The gallant soldier who 
is at the head of the French Republic takes the greatest 
interest in every species of industrial progress He has 
recently been on a tour of inspection of the various work 
shops and factories in the environs of Paris. Among 
those he visited were the machine-shops of the Messrs 
Cail & Co,, a house whose reputation is almost world 
wide He inspected the establishment from top to 
bottom, and expressed himself well pleased with what he 
saw. The President contemplates several reforms tend 
ing to the advancement of the workingman and the 
development of Paris industries. 


Ashantee Jeweler’s Shop.—We give the inte- 
rior of a jeweler’s shop at Cape Coast Castle, Africa, which 
is the British Headquarters and the stronghold of their 


institutions and dominion on the Gold Coast. Cape 
Coast Castle is semi-civilized, and the various trades 
practiced there by the natives evince symptoms of 


The jewelers are the most skillful 
artisans, probably because the abundance of the pre: 
metal causes a greater demand for the exercise of their 
art 

The 42d Highlanders,—His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief of the 
English Armies, went to Portsmouth, England, Tuesday, 
March 24th, to review the 42d Highlanders, which had 
arrived on Friday, the 20th, at that port, in the Sarma 
tian, 568 101 invalids in other vessels 
The Duke, after the review, which was very fine and was 
witnessed by immense crowds of enthusiastic citizens 
addressed the troops, complimenting them on their ser- 
their history and their glorious record. The 
troops were afterwards feted by the city. 


ingenuity and taste 


strong, having 


vices 


— 


VETOES! 
A Kentucky lady compromised at $20,000 breach of 
promise suit by accepting $5 and a new chignon 


AN English boy, on being asked the other day who 
was Prime Minister of England, yelled out, ‘‘ Spurgeon.” 


AN Irishman being asked in court for his certificate of 
marriage, showed a scar on his head about the size ofa 
trowel 

Hap one of the Siamese twins been convicted of mur- 


der in the first degree, what would have been done 
about it? 
THE name of every person registered at a St. Louis 


hotel for the 
directory. 

ALEXANDKA Says the Prince of Wales is the kindest 
husbatd in Europe ; but what does she know of other 
women's husbands ? 


past ten years appears in the new city 


Tue Iowa lovers sit up half the night with only one 


ious } 


139 


PERSONAL GOSSIP 
Bionpin, the Niagra rope.walker, is in Bombay 


NELLI# Grant's intended las an income of $60,000 


ANOTHER novel by Henry Ward Beecher is promised 


THERE are two “lady coal miners’ in Pennsylvania 

Proressor Proctor is writing a book on his travels in 
America 

AN Eastern paper calls Canon Kingsley'’s boy a © son 
of a gun 

ANDY Jounson is to address the Tennessee Patrons of 
Industry next month 


Altick Mason Sumner has applied to the courts to have 


her final name dropped 
Ex-GoveRno of Massachusetts 


CLAFLIN is going into 


the shoe manufacturing business in New Hampshire 


Victor Hvco contributed $600 to make up the sum of 
$5,000 sent to M. Re 


«chefort after his em ape to Sydney 


has dis« 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
is believed to be the only ge 


overed in England what 


portrait of John Knox 


iuihe 


Resu SLoane’'s Grace Church, Sandusky, 0., 
has been attached by his family physician for medical 


services 


pew in 


Sik Henry Thompson still continues his papers on 
cremation in the English magazines, creating much 
comment 

Mr. J, Bo MeCuctaeu, the funny man of the St 


louis Globe, is to lecture on 


of Journalism 

Mr. Pact Dana, son of the editor of the New York 
Sun, will sit at the bow of the Harvard boat during the 
coming regatta 


The Mysteries and Miseries 


Birmakck's wife wears the largest shoes of any wo 
man beyond the Rhine, and his daughter follows in the 
mother’s footsteps 

Rev. JONATHAN Epwarps, of Dedham, Mass., has been 
elected principal of the preparatory department of Colo 
rado College, at Colorado Springs. 


GENERAL Francis A. WALKER, Superintendent of the 
Census, is said to be the only officerin the service of the 
United States who refuses to receive any salary 


Tue Milwaukee Sentinel says it does not know when 
the saloon-keepers will pay Carleton a regular salary, but 
his temperance poems are enough to drive any man to 
howling inebriety. 

A Troy cremationist asks, wouldn't it be unpleasant 
to receive a dispatch something like this Dear 
Mother— William died today. Ashes by mail. Yours, 
in sorrow, JouN Smits 

Miss Bessik Stewart, the Nevada Senator's daughter, 
drives a modest basket phaeton, with a liveried tiger, 
and a pale-green streamer floating from her whip, in ad 
mirable contrast to her piquant brunette face 


Tue honsein London described by Dickens in Edwin 


| Drood " as that in which the opium smoking took place, 

was recently bought by a railroad, and is to be pulled 
down to make way for an extension ot the line 

ApMIRAL Tucker, who was sent out by Colonel Prado 





chajr in the room, but that is easily explained to any | 


one who has been there 


Tue Inflation Congressmen complain because there is 
a scarcity of money, yet they manage to attend Lydia 
Thompson. Doud exhibitions every night. 


A Boston schoolboy, who was directed to write a 
composition on riches, handed in this: ‘ Soonasever i 
git verry writch in deed golly won't i act Jenny Russ,” 


THEY were going to put a man out of a San Francisco 
Theatre for creating a disturbance, when a voice cried 
out: ‘“ He’sall right, he’s killed a Chinaman !”’ and they 
let the man alone 

WE are to have an elastic currency. 
india rubber yard sticks and bags of shot for weights, 
into which more or less of the metallic element can be 
introduced at pleasure. 

AMERICAN (Looking at an English bill of fare)—* Wal, 
I guess you air an old hoss!"’ Waiter—*+ Old hoss, sir! 
What dye mean, sir’? American—* Wal, just that 
you're a famous charger, for sure!”’ 

Wuewn a husband returns home after a long absence, 
and hears the parrot shouting, ‘ Kiss me, darling!” as 
soon as his wife enters the room, his interest in * Enoch 
Arden *’ naturally begins to deepen. 


‘Is THE old man any better?’ asked a bootblack of a 
newsboy at Detroit the other day Setter!" 
I should say he was. You ought to have seen 
him slinging stove-wood at mother this morning.’’ 


Tue Legislature of New York has been petitioned to 

Why should they 
is only a question of 
tis sure lo come 


incorporate a Cremation Company 
Cremation with them 
If it don’t come in this world, 


| in the next 


| 
compiled 


WuiLe a youthful couple were being joined in wedlock 
in a justice’s court recently, the damsel rather as 
tonished a number of spectators by suddenly breaking 
out with I want to know whether we are to keep 
house or board before going ito this thing?’ The 

idge ruled the question out of order, and the ceremony 
proceeded 

Tuk St. Louis Republican says: “ If the big yailer 
tomeat that owns the board yard comes inside your 
fence and howls his jovous pwans every night beneath 
your lattice until the bald spot on your head grows red 
hot, and the wife of your bosom calls upon you to drive 
the invader from your hearthstone or die, and die nobly, 
you mustn't get up and put a head op him with @ hand- 
{ul of buckshot, because it's cruelty to animais.”’ 


Now let us have | 





| a few 


to explore the Peruvian branches of the Amazon, has 
finished the work, and is in Lima, expecting to publish 
the valuable data he has collected the 
ration 


during explo 

Miss NELLY WaLwortu, sister of Frank Walworth, is 
traveling abroad in company with her uncle, the Rev. 
Father Clarence Walworth, and the letters she writes to 
her mother are published in the Albany Sunday Press 
She is only fourteen years old, but her compositions are 
pronounced admirable. 


Prorgessor J. Lackence Suirn, of Louisville, is said to 
have been the first person to bring the subject of cre- 
mation before the American people He delivered a 
lecture in New Orleans twenty years ago, in which he 
favored cremation, and described a plan for furnaces in 
which to burn the dead. 


FREDERICK Sewarp, who has been spending the Winter 
with Thurlow Weed, 1s writing a biography of his father, 
the late William H. Seward, and is receiving material 
assistance in his task from the venerable statesman. Mr. 
Weed has nearly completed the autobiography upon 
which he has some time been engaged 


Tue Bridgeport (Conn.) Odd Fellows gave Mr. Schuyler 
Colfax a gold-headed cane, and the chaplain wm present- 
ing it said: ‘This gold is emblematical of the purity 
and brilliancy of your character, the steel ferule :ilus- 
trates the firmness and trueness of your principles, while 
the wood represents the perishable character of the 
calumnies uttered against you.”’ 


Tue present Emperor of Russia, Alexander IL. is in 
most respects unlike the rest of European 
He is neither fond of military pageants, like his uncle 
William |. of Germany, nor does he like to oceupy lim 
self with State aflairs, like Francis Joseph of Austria 
His delight 1s hunting the brown bear in midwinter in 
the sombre pine forests, extending for hundreds of miles 
in the level and sandy country northeast of the Gulf of 
Finland. He visits England ina yacht in May 


sovercigns 


It is useless to seek for any circumstances of luck or 
accident which have brought Mr. Disraeli to the point 
where a Conservative victory in England means nothing 
but his clevation to the first place in the realm It is 
the result of sheer ability and industry, and no amount 
of prejudice or criticism can make it appear otherwise 
He had few advantages to start with. He was the son of 
a retired scholar, the grandson of an Italian Jew, of one 
of those families which the folly of the Catholic kings 
drove out of Spain in the insolent exultation which fol 
lowed the conquest of Granada. Spinoza and Daniel 
Manin were the rich fruit of the same exiled, stock, 
Young Disraeli was poor, but neither his blood nor his 
poverty could keep that eager and restless spirit in the 
attorney's oftice where he was articied Provided with 
introductions, he made his own way in society, 
and became a briiliant man of the world at the time 


| when most boys are equally intolerable from their pert 


echoed 


| ter’s frost, 


} hess, 


| 


ness or their shyness He went into literature, and 


made a great success befure he was fairly grown 
Herwortn Dixon describes Bismarck as follows: A 
tall, square man. straight as a pine, and rugged as a 
larch; a man in plain attire, with ample brow and gray, 
retiring eyes, firm nose and chin, a hard and biting 
mouth, and peak of grizzly, coarse mustache; a strongly 
knit, a self-contained, a froward sort of man, apparently 
all brain and nerve, with ready word and open laughter 


on his lips, and with a countenance so bold and 
frank that silence, if by chance he should be silent, 
might appear to hide some ominous thought—such 


was Bismarck von Schonhausen, as he passed me under 
the Limes an hour ago, as hard and kindly as the Win 
Gaze on that frame from head to foot; a 
frame erect and stiff, as though the bones were steel, 
the outer coverings mail. The man is ali apiece; strong, 
ready, blunt, aggressive; with a fixed belief in fact, in 
science, in the rule of three. No gleam of superstition 
lingers on that face; no doubt, no sentiment, no weak. 
no remorse A rocky and unsympathizing face it 
seems to casual lookers-on. When laughter passes from 
the ample brow to the unsparing lip, the radiance is 
more like the flash on burnished metal than the more 
poetic play of flesh and blood 








ZULEIKA. 

"7ULEIKA 1s fled away, 

4 Though your bolts and your bars were strong ; 
A minstrel came to the gate to-day 

And stole her away with a song. 

z was subtle and sweet, 
e her young heart beat 

It gave a thrill to her faint heart's will, 
And wings to her weary feet. 


Zuleika was not for ye 
Though your laws and your threats were hard ; 
The mixstrel came from beyond the sea, 
And took her in spite of your guard ; 
His ladder of song was slight 
But it reached to her window height ; 
Each verse so frail was the silken rail 
From which her soul took flight. 


The minstrel was fair and young ; 
His heart was of love and fire ; 
His song was such as you ne'er have sung, 
And only love could inspire 
He sang of the singing trees 
And the passionate sighing seas, 
And the lovely land of his minstrel band, 
And with many a song like these 


He drew her forth to the distant wood, 
Where bird and flower were gay, 
And in silent joy each green tree stood ; 
And with singing along the way, 
He drew her to where each bird 
Repeated his magic word 
And there seemed a spell she could not tell 
In every sound she heard. 


And singing and singing still, 

He lured her away so far, 
Past so many a wood and valley and hill,” 

That now, would you know where they are? 
In a bark on a silver stream, 
As fair as you see in a dream ; 

Lo! the bark glides along to the minstrel’s song, 
While the smooth waves ripple and gleam. 


And soon they will reach the shore 
Of that land whereof he sings, 
And love and song will be evermore 
The precious, the only things ; 
They will live and have long delight, 
They two in each other’s sight, 
In the violet vale of the nightingale, 
And the flower that blooms by night. 





THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARJORIE’s TRIALS,”’ 
‘*Ivy’s PROBATION,”’ ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER XI. 


T was very natural, and showed a most proper 
and becoming feeling on Miss D’Este’s part, so 
all the world said, that during the illness which 
tollowed ‘‘ the shock to the system,”’ as Doctor 

Wynne called it, she should devote herself to the 
young fellow who had broken his arm in her ser- 
vice. Whether Doctor Wynne was as learned as to 
the cause of that illness as he assumed to be was 
another thing, and whether Lilias’s tendance of the 
invalid was as great a comfort to him as it should 
have been is also a question. 

The Little Caergwyn ladies had claimed as their 
right the care of the invalid; they, the authors of 
the misfortune, should, they said, be allowed to do 
their best to repair it; and Sir Owen gratefully 
consented, and even found his way every day to 
the sunny southern chamber of the Dower House, 
where, with his couch drawn up to the window, 
David waited for convalescence with an impatience 
difficult to repress. 

To Sir Owen, sensitive and refined, and keenly 
alive, notwithstanding his long seclusion, to the 
graecful charm of woman’s presence and surround- 
ings, it seemed that his son had indeed fallen on 
a lines ; and when, during these visits of his, 
Jilias would come in and out with her muslin apron 
full of fresh flowers from the garden, and Mrs. 
D'Este would bring her embroidery and sit in her 
low chair over against David's couch, Sir Owen 
himself would linger, basking in the pleasant home 
atmosphere, and would go away with a sigh wafted 
up from some dim, distant land of remembrance. 

And Vyvyan! It must have been a powerful tie 
of brotherly love which Vyvyan kept in all its in- 
tegrity through that tempest ‘of temptation, which 
could bear the strain, as it did, of that sharp trial, 
when Lilias’s smiles, so freely lavished on David, 
turned to cold courtesy for Vyvvan; for it seemed 
just then asif Lilias had set herself to avenge upon 
the one brother the suffering that had come to the 
other. Vyvyan, wandering disconsolate outside the 
gates of his earthly paradise, and knowing now, 
with a knowledge never to be put aside, that all the 
rest of the world would henceforth be to him a 
barren wilderness, was sorely tried at this time. 

It was well for him that it was David—that the 
bitter tide of jealousy and envy was sweetened by 
a flood of love, which turned the hateful poison to 
wholesome flowing waters. 

“History repeats itself,’ thought he, bitterly; 
‘‘ jit is the old story of our house, with a different 
reading. What have we done, we unhappy Caer- 
am that fate should pursue us so remorselessly ? 

sould not he and J have walked the world side by 
side, heart with heart, without this barrier rising up 
between us?”’ 

Then he braced himself to meet and overcome the 
adverse fate, turning back to the noble work and 
the earnest schemes which after all were his true 
life. But, alas! languor and coldness had crept into 
everything—his high aspirations fluttered cold and 
faint back again to earth, the great ambitions which 
used to throb so loudly at his heart scarcely stirred a 
feeble pulse now, and he sank abashed before the 
sus}'ic on, so cruel toa high and candid nature, that 
the fame he had deemed divine had after all been 
lighted but at an earthly shrine. 

Sir Owen remarked the depression which had 
seized upon his elder son, and called Doctor Milsom 
into council. 

“We have been too hard upon him,” said he. 
““We have called him away from the pursuits and 
companionship suited to his age and his temper, to 
walk after the tottering footsteps of a selfish old 
man. It is not fair, Milsom—it is ruining the young 
fellow’s life.”’ 

Doctor Milsom thought it might be so, and Sir 
Owen had brightened up wonderfully of late. The 
danger his friend had dreaded might be staved off 
for the present, and Vyvyan ought not to sacrifice 
what seemed to promise a brilliant career. David 
of course must go. as scon as his health was re- 
established, but Vyvyan might go, too. Doctor 
Milsoin promised to devote himself to his sick 
frie!, and he thought he saw in the attractions of 
Litue Caergwyn an element to reconcile Sir Owen 
to the absence of his sons. 

Vyvyan brightened at the suggestion that he 
should return to Oxford for the ensuing Autumn 
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term, and yielded to Doctor Milsom and his father’s | 
arguments with a readiness which convinced the | 


| elders still more fully of the wisdom of the step they | 


had proposed. 

‘He is eating his heart out here, poor fellow!” 
Doctor Milsom agreed. ‘It is hard to be stopped 
in the full swing of such work and triumph, and | 
condemned to the stagnation of Caergwyn. I should | 
know what it is."’ Doctor Milsom had gone back to 
the fiery days of his own ardent and successtul 
youth. 

So it was all settled, although, as yet, no word 
was breathed to David or his nurses. 

David's young, healthy frame was throwing off 
the illness rapidly, and he was growing strong again 
—strong to resist, as he thankfully recognized. 
Only he himself knew how, in those first days of 
half-delirium, he had held his secret, as it were by | 
both hands, lest it should rush out and shame him. | 
Nobody but himself knew how he chafed against 
those silken, flowery bands which held him in such 
dangerous bondage. 

‘“‘T can go next week,’ said he to Sir Owen, at 
his next visit. ‘‘I am well enonch to study now, | 
and there is no time to be lost. | have it all to do 
in six months, you know, or I shall be too old to 
ASS. 
ar You can be reading with Doctor Milsom,”’ re- 
turned his father, doubtfully. ‘* Youare hardly well 
enough yet, and you will miss all the care——” 

Yes,’ interrupted David, with a feverish eager- | 
ness which convinced Sir Owen that he was notyet | 
safe to stand alone—* yes, but | must go—from 
Little Caergwyn, at all events. Reading and study 
are out of the question here, you know. ’ 

That evening he went back to the Gray Honse, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the ladies, 
and set himself a programme of hard, daily work 
which left him little leisure for the dangerous inter- 
course that he feared whilst he cherished it as the 
best part of his life. 

And then, when things might have returned into 
the old pleasant course, Mrs. D’Este began to look 
about her, and to wonder, and to be sensible of 
something which had set everything out of joint in 
the little world that had been once so harmonious. 

Vyvyan was grave and silent with a gravity and 
silence beyond his wont, and, whilst he was cour- 
teous and attentive as ever, he never now claimed 
Lilias’s attention or interest in the deeper questions 
they had been used to discuss so warmly in com- 
pany. And Lilias had all at once resumed her old 
championship of David against Vyvyan, assuming, 
in the strangest and most unwarranted way, that 
David was slighted and oppressed by his brother, 
and was ever ready with what Mrs. D'Este deemed 
utterly unnecessary zeal to defend him. Surely it 
was a poor recognition of the heavy days and 
sleepless nights which Vyvyan had passed since 
David's accident—nay, was still enduring, to judge 
trom his haggard looks. 

Lilias herself, too, had grown fitful in mood and 
wayward in temper, as her mother had never seen 
her before. Mrs. D’Este was nota skillful general like 
Lady Durnford (that lady had set up a lively friend- 
ship at Little Caergwyn); and she was a loving 
mother, and the intuitions of love are marvelously 
direct. 

‘* Lilias,”’ said she, one evening, as they sat on 
the lawn together, watching the sunset clouds fade 
from crimson to opal, ‘‘ have you decided what is 
to be done with Beauty? I could never bear that 
you should ride her again.” 

‘*T shall never ride her again, mamma—I have 
promised—that this *’—stopping with a blush—‘‘I 
owe it to David not to trust myself on Beauty for 
the future; it is a sort of sacrifice I make to the 
manes of his poor broken arm. And, if I cannot 
ride Peauty, I don’t care to ride at all.”’ 

‘But that horse Mr. Owen was telling us of? 
You can make an exchange, you know. Beauty 
would do for a hunter, with a stronger arm than 
yours to guide her.”’ 

‘* No, 1 don’t care for Mr. Owen’s horse. I should 
not like to part with Beauty. And, if I do not ride 
her, I do not care to ride at all. Besides, there 
will be no one to ride with.’’ She stopped again, 
abruptly. 

‘‘T never heard that story properly,’’ Mrs. D’Este 
began again, presently. ‘* What first started Beauty 
that morning? Was she frightened at anything ?” 

‘“*T don’t know,’’ answered Lilias, with a hesita- 
tion which Mrs. D’Este instantly detected. “I 
believe she did not like the whip.” 

‘The whip! -Lilias, you knew she would never 
stand the whip; and that morning she was so 
especially wild.” 

‘Yes, | know, mamma, but I touched her with 
the whip. I was thinking of something else. I 
fancy that must have been it. I don’t remember 
anything more until I saw the sea, and felt myselt 
flying towards it, and then David's strange white 
face and solemn eyes——”’ 

She covered her face with her hands, and Mrs. 
D’Este’s heart sang a trembling song of thanks- 
giving. 

Vyvyan’s step was heard upon the gravel-path. 
Mrs. D’Este turned to greet him, and with her ready 
smile held out her hand. 

‘“*T beg your pardon,” Vyvyan began, glancing 
at Lilias with the half-apology for his presence 
which he always of late appeared to think neces- 
sary,*‘ but my father sent me—he has a box of new 
books forwarded from London. Here is Tennyson's 
last, and Lord Lytton’s, and a little volume of poems 
by a Scotchman. My father thought you would like 
them.” 

‘* Thanks,”’? acknowledged Mrs. D’Este, warmly. 
“Sir Owen is very good.” 

Vyvyan was standing still, holding his hat in his 
hand, with his grave, somewhat stern face turned 
towards the last faint gleam of opalescent light, 
ng D’Este made room for him on the bench beside 

er. 

* Sit down,”’ said she; ‘ they will bring us coffee 
directly. How is that diligent young student, 
David? We see so little of him that I suppose 
he has mastered all the rules of ‘Fortification’ 
already.” 

‘He is working very hard,’’ answered Vyvyan. 
“My father will not let him leave until his arm 
- more serviceable,so he is doing his best down 

ere. 

He was looking at Lilias as he spoke. She an- 
swered as if his speech had been a challenge 
addressed to her. 

** David ought not to go yet; it is cruel to hurry 
him away.”’ 

Vyvyan reddened, and Mrs. D’Este was sorry for 
the almost childish assertion and petulance in 
Lilias’s tone. 

“Sir Owen must be glad of any excuse that 
allows him to keep his sons with him,” said she, 
softly. ‘‘I am so glad you are not leaving him 
again.” Re 

‘1?’ cried Vyvyan, starting, as from a reverie. 
“IT go back to Oxford next week.” 

‘*To Oxtord!”’ echoed Mrs. D’Este, in her sur- 
yrise. And at the same moment she felt the start 
with which Lilias received the intelligence, and 
knew that the hands which held the bouquet of 
rosebuds were trembling so that Lilias was fain to 
steady them on her lap. 

‘* My brother is better,” Vyvyan explained, ‘‘ and 
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Doctor Milsom thinks he will not miss me so much. | 
And I should be at work.”’ This last sentence he | 
spoke half to himself; then he stood up to go, and 
his great earnest eyes sought Lilias’s once more. 

‘We shall be sorry to lose you,’’ spoke Mrs. 
D'Este, all the more cordially because she knew 
instinctively how he lingered four some word from 
dilias. 

But no word came—none of the instant regret 
and remonstrance with which she had met the same 
announcement from David. So Vyvyan thought 
with a sad bitterness as he: took his way home- 
wards. And yet he had no thought of accusation | 
against Lilias. He was too loyal a lover for that, 
even if he could honestly have charged her with 
caprice. She had made her choice between them, 
as she had the right to do, and he could blame 
nothing but his own folly and presumption. 

As he mounted the hill to the Gray House, the 
grim towers seemed to loom out of the dimness, 
and to force themselves, like a gloomy fate, upon 
him—to beckon him to a future dreary and lonely. 
His birthright lay like a heavy burden upon him. If 
David had but been the first-born, he—Vyvyan 
would have been free to go forth into the world and 
fight his battle unknown and unheeded. 

He turned with a groan from the gloomy picture 
of life with which those gray walls threatened 
him. He had not at that moment the strength to 
set himself resolutely to tace the threat and dety it: 
it was his hour of weakness, ‘‘ the darkest hour be- 
fore the dawn.’’ He turned back when he came to 
his own gates,.and wandered through the dewy 
lanes, and watched the young moon rise over the 
heathy moor, and drew at last something like calm 
from the repose of nature. 

** After all, the real life is still before me,”’ said | 
he, as he looked up a second time at the gray | 
towers; ‘the great crusade is still to be accom- 
plished.”’ 

But it was with the sad, sober step of a man 
‘*wearied with the march of life,’ and not with the 
quick, alert tread of a young soldier burning with 
zeal and confidence, that he passed under the dark 
archway and in at the heavy iron-bound door. 
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Mrs. D'Este walked back through the open win- | 
dow into the house again, after Vyvyan had left, 
and rang for lights, and called to Lilias that the 
evening damps were falling, and that she should not 
linger on the dewy grass. But Lilias gave no heed, 
and Mrs. D'Este, looking anxiously more than once 
from the window, saw her sitting motionless in her 
white dress, a spot of almost luminous distinctness 
amongst the fast-growing shadows. It was all so 
still and silent out there, with the encircling trees 
standing tall and dark about the shadowed lawn, 
hike a cordon of silent warriors guarding a precious 
shrine, and the warm gleam of the lamp going out 
over the grass and making a bright track on the 
darkness. 

Presently, when Mrs. D’Fste’s uneasiness had 
reached an almost unendurable point, Lilias stum- 
bled in, shading her eyes from the light as she 
emerged from the outer shadow, and showing a 
white, haggard face out of the crimson shawl, 
wrapped gypsy-fashion about her head. 

‘*T am tired,’’ she said, in a weary, quenched 
voice, and stumbling still as she walked. ‘* I think 
I shall go to bed.” 

She bent down to kiss her mother with an absent, 
wearied air, and Mrs. D'Este took the pale young 
face between her hands. 

**Good-night, my darling. 

“ Good-night, mamma.” 

And then, as the door closed upon the languidly 
moving figure, Mrs. D’Este’s serene brow contracted 
for a moment, as in anxious thought, ere she said, 
with a little sigh: 

‘I had better send for Strathgyle.”’ 


” 





CHAPTER XIt. 

66 HAD better send for Strathgyle,’’ Mrs. 

D’Este’s anxious deliberations had with an 
effort concluded; and by next morning’s post a 
letter went up to London to a certain club in St. 
James's Street, and four days later, when the 
mother and daughter came in from the afternoon 
drive, which they now always took together, an 
envelope with a coroneted seal was lying on the 
drawing-room table. 

‘* Lilias,”’ said Mrs. D’Este, when she had read 
the letter, ‘‘ Strathgyle is coming.”’ 

A great flood of crimson dyed the girl’s fair 
cheek and brow, but she stood still in her place. 

‘*When?”’ asked she, presently. 

‘«To-day,’’ answered Mrs. D’kste. 

‘*Mamma,”’ inquired Lilias, keeping her eyes 
fixed on the carved ivory paper-knife that she was 
turning round and round in her fingers as she stood 
by the table, ‘* did Strathgyle want to come?” 

** No—that is, he is pleased to come, of course, 
bnt I sent for him, Lilias. I thought it was time, 
and he has been very good and patient.” 

‘Yes, mamma,” acquiesced Lilias, meekly; and 
the meekness, as usual, frightened Mrs. D'Este more 
than anything else could have done. 

That was the day which Vyvyan had chosen for 
his return to Oxford. He and Lord Strathgyle met 
at the little posting house which broke the twenty 
miles’ drive to the railway-stauon, and looked at 
each other cariously, as men in a remote country 
place, amongst ‘ yokels’’ and underlings, look at 
one of their own caste, with somewhat, too, of that 
indescribable instinct of rivalry and antagonism 
with which two strange men, like two strange ani- 
mals, wherever they meet, are so apt to regard one 
another. 

Lord Strathgyle was tall and broad-shouldered. 
He thrust his hands into his pockets and slouched 
his shoulders as he walked, but there was an uncon- 
scious air of command and superiority about him 
which set the ostler and stable-boys gaping after 
him, and roused Vyvyan to a little irritated interest. 

Vyvyan was waiting whilst his horse was rubbed 
down and watered—he was going up by the even- 
ing mail from Pembroke—and his dark grave eyes 
followed Lord Strathgyle as he strode with that un- 
consciously arrogant air of his into the inn. Strath- 
gyle did not mean to be arrogant, for he was 
good-natured enough ; but he was ‘to the manner 
born,’’ and he did not knowit. He wondered to 
himself ‘‘who the deuce that fellow was,’’ and he 
asked the question—in a modified form—of a young 
maid-servant who stood in his way. But the girl 
was new to the place, and did not know; and Lord 
Strathgyle’s transient curiosity died out for want of 
sustenance. 

Vyvyan went on his way, and by-and-by Lord 
Strathgyle took the opposite route, and occupied 
himself with the coming meeting—which, after all, 
was the one supreme interest of the moment to him. 
Why had his cousin Elaine D’Este sent for him? 
Had her mind undergone a change in the matter of 
a certain hotly contested programme of seclusion 
and delay which she had so peremptorily laid down 
fifteen months ago? Or had circumstances—Strath- 
gyle bit his lip and flashed his eyes in an uncom- 
fortable manner as he entered upon this second 
supposition—arisen which made it necessary that 
his rights should be asserted? 

There was a third explanation which Strathgyle 
preferred to either of these, and which he dwelt 
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upon much longer. Had Lilias herself betrayed a 
willingness to shorten the probation which her 
mother’s caution—Strathgyle was inclined to call it 
maternal sefishness—had imposed upon him? Was 
it really Lilias who, under the becoming shelter of 
her mother’s name, had called him to her? : 

That pleasant illusion, which brought him in such 
radiant good temper to the door of Little Caergwyn, 
vanished betore the calm, almost indifferent greet- 
ing which Lilias gave him. She did not come out 


| into the hall to meet him, after the cordial, pleasant 


manner of country welcoming, although the heavy 
posting carriage blundered up to the door with a 
noise which must have announced its arrival all 
over the house, although all the dogs of the estab- 
lishment barked their loudest, and she could not 
possibly have been ignorant of the cause. She was 
standing close to the drawing-room fire, alone, in 
her white dinner-dress, and she did not advance a 
step towards him. She drew back very decidedly 
when the warmth of his greeting threatened to over- 
step the limit of cousinly privilege, and she showed 
rather annoyance at sceing him again than the 
blushing conscious pleasure which he had been pic- 
turing to himself. : 

‘‘Mamma is not quite dressed yet,’ said she ; 
‘she did not expect you so soon.’ And she 
reached her hand towards the bell. 

“Don't ring, pray,’ said Strathgyle, interrupting 
her; ‘there is no hurry. We are late, though— 
those wretched posting hacks have taken four hours 
between this and Pembroke.” ; 

He was trying not to show any irritation; but it 
was not a particularly pleasant thing to arrive from 
a journey, full of eager anticipations, and to be told 
that he had come a little too soon—not particularly 
pleasant to find that the eager anticipations of his 
friends had not kept pace with his own, and had 
done less than nothing towards annihilating the 
‘envious space’? which lay between him and them. 

“T hope you left Lady Strathgyle quite well, 
said Lilias, cruelly gong through the usual formal 
course of civilities for the occasion. 

‘Quite well, thank you,’ answered Strathgyle, 
only occupied for the moment in keeping his tem- 
per. ‘ That is, I really don’t know anything about 
it. My mother is in Scotland still—]I have not seen 
her for the last fortnight.” 

‘You have not come from Scotland, then?" 

“1? No. I have been in London for just that 
time. 1 wrote to cousin Elaine when I left Glen- 
more.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember now,” said Lilias, with a 
provoking tone of apology. 

And then Strathgyle looked into the fire and bit 
his lip again. 

It never entered his head, as it mighthave donea 
vainer man’s, that all this was a little coquettish 
play and pretense of indifference, got up to pique 
him; perhaps it was because he knew Lilias’s 
transparent simplicity of character too well to en- 
tertain a hope in that direction. He felt all the 
pleasant curiosity and excitement of the occasion 
falling very flat, and himself falling with it—down, 
down. 

Lilias stood calmly by, and had no sort of pity on 
him. He had it in his heart to be very angry—if 
not with her, because of her—to blow up somebody 
kick something: only in Mrs. D’Este’s drawing-room 
there was nothing to kick. And then Mrs. D'Este 
herself came in, gracious and dainty, in pearl- 
colored silk and soft laces, and with the sweetest 
bloom upon her delicate cheek; and she greeted 
her cousin warmly, and sent him to prepare for 
dinner, and made him feel a little less savage and a 
good deal less as if he had made a mistake and 
been set down at the wrong house. 

After all,’ he reflected, under the mollifying in- 
fluence of the toilet, ‘‘she had some reason for 
sending for me, and no doubt it will come right.’’ 

* Strathgyle is looking very well,’’ ventured Mrs. 
D'Este, left alone with her daughter. 

‘*Yes, mamma, very well,’’ returned Lilias, with 
that terrific meekness which always made her 
mother’s heart beat. All the great rebellions of 
Lilias’s life had been preceded by that meekness— 
like the hush before the storm—and Mrs. D’Este had 
learned to be afraid of it. 

Lilias was as sweet and good as a girl could be, 
but she was by no means without a separate will 
and opinions of her own. She had a good deal of 
what is called character—that is, her character had 
muscle and a backbone in it. And there had been 
occasions—only small ones, but yet sufficiently 
significant so far as their indications of character 
went—on which, whether right or wrong, Lilias’s 
views of a subject had not coincided with those of 
even the mother whom she loved dearly enough to 
vield to in the end; although, after the struggle, 
Mrs. D’Este instinctively felt a time might come 
when such yielding would be impossible, and she 
dreaded that time for the sake of both their loving 
hearts. 

Strathgyle came down, refreshed and reinvigor- 
ated, and ate his dinner with an appetite which his 
little disappointment had no power to impair. He 
was a large, loosely-built Scotchman, with a Scotch 
warmth of tint in hair and complexion, and a slow, 
indolent manner, equally indicative of his nationality. 
And withal there was about him, in spite of some of 
these unfavorable features, a tone and air of dis- 
tinction, an easy assumption of the inevitable con- 
ditions of his birth and breeding, which gave him 
abundant dignity. His indolence, too, scarcel 
covered a sort of dormant, sleeping power whic 
those who came in contact with him recognized in- 
stinctively might wake up and act at any moment 
in a very decisive manner. This was Lord Strath- 
gyle—a man by no means to be despised or over- 
looked, although at times it almost seemed as if he 
invited both contingencies. 

“You have a pretty country about here,’ Lord 
Strathgyle remarked as he ate his dinner. ‘‘ How 
are you off for neighbors ’””’ 

‘* Of ladies,” answered Mrs. D'Este, ‘‘ we have as 
many as we want, although the distances are a little 
formidable for my ponies. Lady Durnford is the 
leader of the celghbetheod.” 

“‘ Durnford—is that the member’s wife ?” 

“ Yes—shie is our nearest lady-friend.” 

‘Does she live in the big house on the hill, above 
here ?” 

‘“*No—that belongs to our landlord, Sir Owen 
Caergwyn—a widower.” 

“ He has no daughters ?”’ 

‘* No—only two sons.” 

Strathgyle saw, or imagined he saw, an almost 
imperceptible glance cast in Lilias’s direction by 
Mrs. D’Este as she answered his last questions. The 
matter gave him subject for uncomfortable reflec- 
tion when the evening was over and he had retired 
for the night. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


WwW, had he been sent for? As the days and 

weeks went on Lord Strathgyle was looking 
about for the proper solution of this problem, too 
delicate for the direct process of words ; and, look- 
ing about him, he saw only David, with his fair 
boyish face, showing the younger and fairer from 
his recent illness ; and at sight of this formidable foe 
Strathgyle shrugged his shoulders, and laughed, as 
the - Goliath laughed at his opponent of old. 

‘* How queer the women are!”’ thought he; but 
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whether the adjective had reference to his cousin | between each post, is a mechanical bird, of great 


Elaine or to his other cousin Lilias his thought did 
not reveal. At all events, after a fortnight’s careful 
reconnoitring. Lord Strathgyle came to the conclu- 
sion that there was no more dangerous adversary 
in the field, and that * it’ only meant that his time 
was come, and that probation which had seemed to 
him so unreasonable over. 

Accordingly he proceeded to reap the fruit of his 
patience and submission—or rather he tried to reap 
it—and found that this process needed almost as 
much patience as the other. 


The utter impossibility of finding Lilias alone, of | 


gaining her ear for five minutes only, was a thing 
curious enough to be absurd in that place and under 
those circumstances, which he would have judged 
only that his experience taught him differently—so 
especially favorable to all chances of the kind. Ina 
country-house, inhabited by only three persons, 
where he was as thoroughly at home asason of the 
house —or the master of it, for that matter—it could 
be only by a nicely-calculated system of avoidance 
that such opportunities never occurred. 

There was a point of view from which the idea of 
this existing system was by no means discouraging, 
but it had to be put an end to; 
Lord Strathgyle, driven to extremity, closed the 
drawing-room oor, which he had been holding 
open for Mrs. D'Este, and set his back against it 
before Lilias could follow. 

‘Lilias,’’ said he, ‘‘ I have something to say to 
you—will you stay and hear it now?” 

He had his hands in his pee kets, and looked as 
carelessly indolent as usual, but Lilias perceived, 
glancing up at him, that the foundations of the house 
were as likely to give way as that large easy loung- 
ing figure leaning against the door-post. So she 
flushed and paled and trembled a little, and flattered 
herself that he had not seen it; and thenshe turned 
and walked back to the seat from which she had 
before risen, and thought she had succeeded in 
maintaining a perfectly composed and nonchalant 
manner. 

Strathgyle followed her quite in a leisurely way, 
piloting his big frame without any hurry, between 
toy-tables and slight flower-stands and little slender- 
limbed chairs, whicha single inadvertent step of his 
would have crumpled up and demolished in a mo- 
ment. He did not wish to flurry and discompose 
Lilias, and he intended to give her time to recover 
from her first trepidation; the matter was a great 
deal too serious and important to be spoiled by a 
little natural nervousness. 

Then he came and sat down upon the couch 
opposite to Lilias’s chair, and picked up Mrs. 
D'fste’s fan, which she had left lying there, and 
opened it and looked at the ivory sticks with a 
good deal of interest. 

‘ Lilias,*’ 1 
modulated — Str: ithgyle’ s voice was one of his 
:trangely inconsistent advantages—* Lilias, what 
about my rights?” 

She gave a startled upward look, which betrayed 
the terror she wi is battling with in her secret soul. 

alt 7 our Tights ?” * she faltered. 

‘es,’ he answered, ‘‘my rights. I have let 
them sleep too long. It is time—is it not, Lilias ? 
that we acknowledge them before the world.” 

‘*T do not know what you mean,”’ stammered 
she, in a confusion which scattered to the winds her 
own programme of behavior, and gave Strathgyle 
an enormous advantage. 

If Lilias had not been so terribly frightened that 
she found it impossible to hide it, Strathgyle might 
have taken to trembling ; as it was, he was so cool 
and masterly in his treatment of the subject that 
Lilias, through all her terror—after all, why was she 
so frightened ?—felt a reviving instinct of indig- 
nation. 


(To be continued.) 


GRANT’S VETO. 


UR front-page picture shows the President of 
the United States in his private room at the 
White House, deliberating over the Inflation Bill 
recently passed by both Houses of Congress. No 
subject since the surrender of Lee has been of 
such vital importance to the nation, and notwith- 
standing a majority of Congress and the voters in 
the West clamored for expansion, the President 
wisely took the only safe and honest course, and 
vetoed the Bill. 


THE ROMAN HIPPODROME. 
OPENING OF BARNUM’S GREAT TEMPLE OF 
AMUSEMENT. 
7a opening of Barnum’s great Roman Hippo- 

drome, on Monday evening, April 27th, was 
a decided event of the pleasure season. So many 
rarities in the animal world had been promised; so 
many wonders of mechanical skill; so many feats 
of daring, athletism and strength, and so many reve- 
lations of the picturesque phase of international life, 
that the concentration of such attractions seemed 
beyond possibility. But the reputation of Mr. Bar- 
num for fulfilling his public pledges guaranteed a 
full realization of his project, and his multitude of 
patrons awaited with much restlessness the inaugur- 
ation of this season of unparalleled amusement. 
The Hippodrome is situated on the block bounded 
by Fourth and Madison Avenues and Twenty-sixth 
and Twenty-seventh Streets, the site of the old 
Harlem and New Haven Depot. 

The building had been so thoroughly trans- | 
formed as to be with difficulty recognized. It is 
427 feet long by 200 wide, with a seating capa- 
city of 10,000, and standing room for 5,000 more. 
The track is thirty-five feet wide at the ends and | 
twenty-six at the sides, being in continuous length | 
one-filth of amile. Onthe Madison Avenue side are 
four private boxes for eight persons each, furnished | 
in a sumptuous manner, and the balcony chairs. 
The Twenty-sixth Street side is the family circle, the 
admission to which is fifty cents. The gallery is at 
the Fourth Avenue side, where seats are provided 
at twenty-five cents each. The side on Twenty- 
seventh Street is supplied with opera-chairs, and is 
the parquet. There are two commodious en- 
trances on Fourth Avenue and one in the middle of 
the block on Madison Avenue. ‘The exits are eight- 
een in number, and so located that the entire 
building can be emptied of visitors in ten minutes, 
without any rush or excitement. 
avenue side there are elegantly decorated retiring- 
rooms for ladies, supplied with all the necessary 
assistants for toilet arrangement. All the seats are 
arranged in tiers, thus affording an uninterrupted 
view of the arena from every point. 


said he, in a voice wonderfully soft and | 


power and durability, made in Paris for this pur- 
pose. These will sing while the audiences are haine 
ushered to their seats. At each end of the arena is 
a fountain of running water, while nearly midway 
between Fourth and Madison Avenues is the music 
stand. The immediate centre of the tra . is divided 
into four parterres, rendered attractive by a liberal 
display of flowers and statuary. There is also an 
artificial pond, in which gracetul swans disport at 
ease. Two thousand gas-jets illumine this vast plice. 

The Museum and the Menagerie are located on the 
ground, beneath the tiered seats. On the Madison 
Avenue side is an immense mechanical orchestrion, 


| and immediately adjoining a reception room, fur- 


and one evening | 


nished in the choicest manner. The animals are ex- 
hibited in pens on the right and cages on the left side 
ot this passage. Here and there are huge iron doors 
by which, in case of fire, the flames may be confined 
to one compartment. In the Twenty-seventh Street 
corner is a mammoth aquarium in which are seen a 
great variety of marine curiosities, and on Madison 
Avenue a well-appointed refectory. Here, also, 
are enormous giraffes, ostriches, and the largest 
elephant on earth—a more bulky animal than the 
deceased Hannibal. In this department will be 
exhibited large collection of very valuable oil- 


| paintings, inventions, automatons, mechanical and 


scientific contrivances, and a thousand and one evi- 
dences of human skill and patience. 

The entertainment commenced on the street with 
a grand procession, entitled the Congress of Na- 
tions. One hundred persons represented each na- 
tion. The costumes are of the most substantial 
and durable character. With the magnificent ban- 
ners, the massive and richly appointed chariots, they 
invest the pageant with a gorgeousness never sur 
passed in any country. As each division filed into 
the arena its band played the distinctive national 
air. Then followed the chariot races, directed by 
young ladies in Roman and Grecian costumes. The 
chariots were drawn by two, four and six horses 
abreast. 

Atter these exciting displays of horsemanship, a 
series of races were held, representing the hurdle, 
steeple, stag-hounds, Derby and other noted speci- 
mens. Inthe Roman races the riders stood on the 
barebacked steeds. These, in turn, were succeeded 
by acrobatic and gymnastic feats, in which all were 
ot an exceedingly wonder/ul character. The efforts 


of Mr. Henri Joignerey elicited the heartiest ap- 
plause. He is a native of Paris, thirty-eight years 


of age, and weighs one hundred and eighty pounds. 
He hangs trom a trapeze by his feet, and with 
straps around the bodies of two full-grown horses 
raises them from the ground. He also raises one 
horse with his teeth without any apparent difficulty. 

The building, although containing much wood- 
work, is considered absolutely fire-proof, as every 
inch of wood is covered with asbestos roofing. The 
new Hippodrome is the largest place of amusement 
in the world, and occupies nearly as great an area 
as the old Coliseum at Rome. 

Two performances will be given each day, for 
some weeks. The doors of the Hippodrome will 
be opened two hours before the exercises in the 


| arena begin, so that visitors will have an abundance 
of time to examine the curiosities and wonders in 





the Museum and Menagerie. 


RECEPTION OF SIR 
LORRAINE. 
Qik LAMBTON LORRAINE, the brave English 
Captain who stopped the Spanish butcheries of 
the Virginius prisoners at Santiago de Cuba, was 
hospitably received by the members of the New York 
Army and Navy Club, at their rooms on Twenty- 
seventh Street, near Broadway. last week. Among 
those present were A. ‘I. Stewart, General Shaler, 
General Aspinwall, General MacMahon, General 
Hancock, and other distinguished personages. On 
his arrival from the hotel, Sir Lambton was intro- 
duced to the assemblage by General Hancock 
with words of hearty welcome, to which he replied 
with a short and appropriate speech. On the fol- 
lowing day the Mayor and Common Council accom- 
panied him in a visit round the city. We give an 
illustration of the reception. 


LAMBTON 


IDOLATRY IN ILLINOIS. 


N R. THOMAS M. PERRINE, of Anna, IIl., has 

for the last five years given his attention to 
the acquisition of American antiquities, and has dug 
from the ancient mounds and burial-grounds of 
Southern Illinois the finest collection, perhaps, in 
the State. It is composed, in part, of agricultural 
implements, formed out of fiint, pipes, jugs, faced 
and straight-necked arrows, bone and flint awls, 
axes, pesties, a stone tube a foot long, which 


| sounds like a horn, and perhaps was used for calling 


ancient armies to battle, idols of various kinds, to- 
gether with many curious things hard to name or 
divine the use of. 

A few days since, as Mr. Perrine was exploring a 
well-known mound situated west of Anna, in Union 
County, he came upon a piece of sculpture that 
seems to have been a heathen god of great antiquity. 
The impression it gives the beholder is that of a 
man’s head set upon an infant’s body, with its legs 
bent under it, and a hand resting on eac h knee. It 


| weighs forty pounds, and is thirteen inches high. 


On the Fourth | 
| T. B. Pererson & Bros. : 


The roof covers | 


the seats and a portion of the track, leaving an e lhip- | 


tical space eighty feet across for a canvas awning, 

supported by six posts, terminating in flag-staves. 

The inner posts, stretching to the edge of the roof, 
are decorated with shields and flags of different 
nations, suspended above gilded figures of heroic 

size, representing the arts, sciences, and mythologi- 
cal celebrities. 

A garland of green reaches around the entire 
arena, looped up between the posts to make room 
for large hanging baskets of bright flowers 
and creepers. 


Suspended from the roof, and 


| 


The chin is prominent, mouth and nose large and 
eyes full, with the perceptive large and the reflect- 
ive faculties only medium. A braided crown or 
garland crosses ‘the head, terminating in front of 
leach ear. The rear portion of the cranium being 
| entirely wanting, gives it a flat and uncomely as- 
| pect. Around the head and neck it bears evidence 
of considerable skill in design and polish, though 
the extremities are still marked with the sculptor’s 
tools. It is formed out of solid, translucent rock, 
foreign to this continent; and at what remote pe- 
riod it was chiseled must forever remain a mystery, 
as it has outlived the race that may have bowed in 
adoration before it. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


| From Tas Unitep States Pruaiisnine Co.: The New 
York Tombs; its Secrets and its Mysteries.’’ Con- 
sisting of a history of noted criminals and their 
crimes ; compiled by the Prison Warden, CHARLES 
SUTTON. 

“The Life of Edwin Forrest,” 
by James ReEs 

ScrRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
by Bayarp TAYLOR. 
Little Thibet, et« 

Lee & Suerarp: “The Italian Girl, 
WASHBURN. 

Trupner & Co.: 
live acts, 

Tuk WersTeRN News Co, 
HURST, of lowa 

J. Mouton: *‘Schem’s Statistics of the World.” 


‘“What to Do, and 


” 


“Central Asia,’ compiled 
Includes travels in Cashmere, 


by Katnerine 8. 


” 


“The King’s Stratagem,’’ a tragedy in 


“Poems,” by Cunt Park- 


Tuk INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
How to Do It in Case of Accident.” 

The Authoress, Carriz D. Beers: * Violets,’’ a very well 
written, entertaining and instructive story for young 
ladies. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
LLUSTRATED PRESS, 


Marshal 
Carlist insurre 


Serrano’s 
ction develops new strength each day, and 


has at length assumed such formidable proportions as to 
menace the integrity of Spain and the safety of the Re 
public Marshal Serrano ar Don Carlos are both con 
eentrating their armic for a decisive blow The 
importance to Don Carlos of the capture of Bilbao, both 
in its military and political aspects, can scarcely be 
overestimated, and he is putting forth all his strength 


to that end, at which he is met at every turn by Mar 
shal Serrano, whose headquarters are at the little town 


of Sommorostro, in the neighborhood of Bilbao 


The Bengal Famine,.—0Our illustration shows 


the arrival ata distressed village in Bengal, India, of a con- 
voy with provisions, grain and other necessaries for the 
destitute and starving villagers. Very few deaths from 


Starvation have occurred, except in the most remote 
Villages and districts, and the measures for relief seem 
to be ample. The English Government calculate the 
expenses of the famine, in affording relief and employ 
ment, at $45,000,000 About 700,000 persons have 
been employed on Government works 


Indian * Hackeries,’’—The relief operations of 
the English Government in Bengal, and everywhere, 
except in portions of Tirhoot, are ahead of the famine 
No less than 120,000 tons of grain have been stored in the 
famine districts, and 80,000 tons are in transit on the 
barges, and in the Hackeries *’ or carts, which we 
illustrate These Hackeries’’ are the clumsiest, slow- 
est and most tumble-down contrivances imaginable, but 
with all their imperfections they are the universal con- 
veyance and vehicle of the country, 
and merchandise. 


The Regiment's Pet.—n the arrival of the 23d 
Welsh Fusiliers, from the Ashantee war, in England, the 
people of Portsmouth gave them a tine white goat with 
gilt horns, to replace the one previously presented by 
the Queen, which died at Cape Coast Castle. We illus- 
trate the scene of the presentation. 


Paris Manufactures.—The gallant soldier who 
is at the head of the French Republic takes the greatest 


interest in every species of industrial progress. He has | 


recently been on a tour of inspection of the various work- 
shops and factories in the environs of Paris. Among 
those he visited were the machine-shops of the Messrs 
Cail & Co,, a house whose reputation is almost world 
wide, He inspected the establishment from top to 
bottom, and expressed himself well pleased with what he 
saw. The President contemplates several reforms tend 
ing to the advancement of the workingman and the 
development of Paris industries. 


Ashantee Jeweler’s Shop.—wWe give the inte- 
rior of a jeweler’s shop at Cape Coast Castle, Africa, which 
is the British Headquarters and the stronghold of their 
institutions and dominion on the Gold Coast. Cape 
Coast Castle is semi-civilized, and the various trades 
practiced there by the natives evince symptoms of 
ingenuity and taste. 
artisans, probably because the abundance of the precious 
metal causes a greater demand for the exercise of their 
art. 


The 42d Highlanders,—His Royal Highness 


both for passengers | 


The jewelers are the most skillful | 


Headquarters,—tThe | 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP 
Bionpiy, the Niagra rope-walker, is in Bombay 
NELLIE Grant's intended has an income of $60,000 
ANOTHER novel by Henry Ward Beecher is promised 


THERE are two ‘lady coal-miners ”’ 


n Pennsylvania, 


Proressor Proctor is writing a book on his travels in 
America 


AN Eastern paper calls Canon Kingsley’s boy a “son 


|} of a gun 





| 





| 





the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief of the | 


English Armies, went to Portsmouth, England, 
March 24th, to review the 42d Highlanders, which had 
arrived on Friday, the 20th, at that port, in the Sarma- 
tian, 568 strong, having 101 invalids in other vessels 
The Duke, after the review, which was very fine and was 
witnessed by immense crowds of enthusiastic citizens, 
addressed the troops, complimenting them on their ser- 
vices, their history and their glorious record. The 
troops were afterwards feted by the city. 


aa 


VETOES! 
A Kentucry lady compro mised at $20,000 breach of 
promise suit by accepting $5 and a new chignon. 


An English boy, on being asked the other day who 
was Prime Minister of England, yelled out, ‘‘ Spurgeon.” 


AN Irishman being asked in court for his certificate of 
marriage, showed a scar on his head about the size ofa 
trowel 

Hap one of the Siamese twins been convicted of mur- 
der in the first degree, what would have been done 
about it? 

THE name of every person registered at a St. Louis 
hotel for the past ten years appears in the new city 
directory. 

ALEXANDKA Says the Prince of Wales is the kindest 
husbatid in Europe ; but what does she know of other 


women’s husbands ? 

Tue Iowa lovers sit up half the night with only one 
chajr in the room, but that is easily explained to any 
one who has been there. 


Tue Inflation Congressmen complain because there is 
a scarcity of money, yet they manage to attend Lydia 
Thompson-Doud exhibitions every night. 


A Boston schoolboy, who was directed to write a 
composition on riches, handed in this: ‘* Soonasever i 


| git verry writch in deed golly won't i act Jenny Russ,” 





THEY were going to put a man out of a San Francisco 
Theatre for creating a disturbance, when a voice cried 
out: ‘ He’sall right, he’s killed a Chinaman!” and they 
let the man alone. 

WE are to have an elastic currency. Now let us have 
india rubber yard sticks and bags of shot for weights, 
into which more or less of the metallic element can be 
introduced at pleasure. 

AMERICAN (Looking at an English bill of fare)—“ Wal, 
I guess you air an old hoss!’? Waiter—* Old hoss, sir! 
What d'ye mean, sir’? American—“ Wal, just that 
you're a famous charger, for sure!”’ 


Wuewn a husband returns home after a long absence, 
and hears the parrot shouting, ‘* Kiss me, darling !’’ as 
soon as his wife enters the room, his interest in + Enoch 
Arden *’ naturally begins to deepen. 


“Is THE old man any better?” 
newsboy at Detroit the other day * Better !"’ echoed 
Jim; * 1 should say he was. You ought to have seen 
him slinging stove-wood at mother this morning.’ 


asked a bootblack of a 


Tue Legislature of New York has been petitioned to 
incorporate a Cremation Company. Why should they 
legislate? Cremation with them is only a question of 
time. If it don’t come in this world, it is sure to come 
in the next 

WHILE a youthful couple were being joined in wedlock 
in a justice’s court recently, the damsel rather as 
tonished a number of spectators by suddenly breaking 
out with: “I want to know whether we are to keep 
house or board before going into this thing?” The 
judge ruled the question out of order, and the ceremony 
proceeded 

Tuk St. Louis Republican says: “ If the big yaller 
tomcat that owns the board yard comes inside your 
fence and howls his joyous pwans every night beneath 
your lattice until the bald spot on your head grows red 
hot, and the wife of your bosom calls upon you to drive 
the invader from your hearthstone or die, and die nobly, 
you mustn't get up and put a head on him with a hand 
{ul of buckshot, because it's cruelty to animals.”’ 


Tuesday, | 


ANDY Jounson is to address the Tennessee Patrons of 
Industry next month 


Altick Mason Sumner has applied to the courts to have 
her final name dropped 


Ex-Governon CLAaPLin, of Massachusetts, is going into 
the shoe manufacturing business in New Hampshire 

Victor Hvco contributed $600 to make up the sum of 
$5,000 sent to M. Rochefort after his escape to Sydney. 


THOMAS CaRLYLE has discovered in England what 
is believed to be the only genuine portrait of John Knox. 


Rusu Sioane’s pew in Grace Church, Sandusky, 0., 
has been attached by his family physician for medical 
services 

Sik Henry Thompson still continues his papers on 
cremation in the English magazines, creating much 
comment. 

Mr. J, B. McCuicaen. the funny man of the St. 
Louis Globe, is vo lecture on ‘*The Mysteries and Miseries 
of Journalism 

Mr. Pact Dana, son of the editor of the New York 
Sun, will sit at the bow of the Harvard boat during the 
coming regatta. 

Bi>MaRcK’s wife wears the largest shoes of any wo- 
man beyond the Rhine, and his daughter follows in the 
mother’s footsteps. 

Rey. Jonatuan Epwarps, of Dedham, Mass., has been 
elected principal of the preparatory department of Colv- 
rado College, at Colorado Springs. 


GENERAL Francis A. WALKER, Superintendent of the 
Census, is said to be the only officer in the service of the 
United States who refuses to receive any salary. 


THE Milwaukee Sentinel says it does not know when 
the saloon-keepers will pay Carleton a regular salary, but 
his temperance poems are enough to drive any man to 
howling inebriety. 

A Troy cremationist asks, wouldn't it be unpleasant 
to receive a dispatch something like this: ‘ Dear 
Mother—William died to-day. Ashes by mail. Yours, 
in sorrow, JOHN Smitu.”’ 


Miss Bessiz Stewart, the Nevada Senator's daughter, 
drives a modest basket phaeton, with a liveried tiger, 
and a pale-green streamer floating from her whip, in ad 
mirable contrast tu her piquant brunette face. 


Tue house in London described by Dickens in ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood "’ as that in which the opium-smoking took place, 
was recently bought by a railroad, and is to be pulled 
down to make way for an extension ot the line. 


ADMIRAL TUCKER, who was sent out by Colonel Prado 
to explore the Peruvian branches of the Amazon, has 
finished the work, and is in Lima, expecting to publish 


| the valuable data he has collected during the explo. 


| 


| ness or their shyness. 
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ration. 

Miss NELLY WaLworth, sister of Frank Walworth, is 
traveling abroad in company with her uncle, the Rev. 
Father Clarence Walworth, and the letters she writes to 
her mother are published in the Albany Sunday Press. 
She is only fourteen years old, but her compositions are 
pronounced admirable. 


Prorgssor J. Lavrence Suitn, of Louisville, is said to 
have been the first person to bring the subject of cre- 
mation before the American people He delivered a 
lecture in New Orleans twenty years ago, in which he 
favored cremation, and described a plan for furnaces in 
which to burn the dead. 


FREDERICK SEWARD, who has been spending the Winter 
with Thurlow Weed, is writing a biography of his father, 
the late William H. Seward, and is recciving material 
assistance in his task from the venerable statesman. Mr. 
Weed has nearly completed the autobiography upon 
which he has some time been engaged. 


Tue Bridgeport (Conn.) Odd Fellows gave Mr. Schuyler 
Colfax a gold-headed cane, and the chaplain in present- 
ing it said: «This gold is emblematical of the purity 
and brilliancy of your character, the steel ferule :llus- 
trates the firmness and trueness of your principles, while 
the wood represents the perishable character of the 
calumnies uttered against you.’’ 


Tue present Emperor of Russia, Alexander IL, is in 
most respects unlike the rest of European sovereigns 
He is neither fond of military pageants, like his uncle, 
William I. of Germany, nor does he like to occupy him 
self with State aflairs, like Francis Joseph of Austria 
His delightis hunting the brown bear in midwinter in 
the sombre pine forests, extending for hundreds of miles 
in the leveland sandy country northeast of the Gulf of 
Finland. He visits England ina yacht in May 


Ir is useless to seek for any circumstances of luck or 
accident which have brought Mr. Disraeli to the point 
where a Conservative victory in England means nothing 
but his elevation to the first place in the realm. It is 
the result of sheer ability and industry, and no amount 
of prejudice or criticism can make it appear otherwise. 
He had few advantages to start with. He was the son of 
a retired scholar, the grandson of an Italian Jew, of one 
of those families which the folly of the Catholic kings 
drove out of Spain in the insolent exultation which fol 
lowed the conquest of Granada. Spinoza and Daniel 
Manin were the rich fruit of the same exiled, stock. 
Young Disraeli was poor, but neither his blood nor his 
poverty could keep that eager and restless spirit in the 
attorney's oftice where he was articied. Provided with 
a few introductions, he made his own way in society, 
and became a briiliant man of the world at the time 
when most boys are equally intolerable from their pert 
He went into literature, and 
made a great success befure he was fairly grown. 


Herwortn Dixon describes Bismarck as follows: A 
tall, square man, straight as a pine, and rugged as a 
a man in plain attire, with ample brow and gray, 
retiring eyes, firm nose and chin, a hard and biting 
mouth, and peak of grizzly, coarse mustache; a strongly 
knit, a self-contained, a froward sort of man, apparently 
all brain and nerve, with ready word and open laughter 
on his lips, and with a countenance so bold and 
frank that silence, if by chance he should be silent, 
might appear to hide some ominous thought—such 
was Bismarck von Schonhausen, as he passed me under 
the Limes an hour ago, as hard and kindly as the Win 
ter’s frost, Gaze on that frame from head to foot ; a 
frame erect and stiff, as though the bones were steel, 
the outer coverings mail. The man is ali apiece; strong, 
ready, blunt, aggressive; with a fixed belief in fact, in 
science, in the rule of three. No gleam of superstition 
lingers on that face; no doubt, no sentiment, no weak. 
ness, no remorse. A rocky and unsympathizing face it 
seems to casual lookers-on. When laughter passes from 
the ample brow to the unsparing lip, the radiance is 
more like the flash on burnished metal than the more 
poetic play of flesh and blood 
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trusting to the liberality of friends 
for money to meet the required pay- 
ments, 


‘THE BOY CONGRESSMAN.”’ 


ON. JOHN AMBLER SMITH, Re 
I] publican Member of Congress 
irom Virginia, was born in 1847, is less 
than twenty-six years old, and is the 
youngest maninthe House. Mr. Smith y ‘ 
made money at law, and his election to } A" 
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HON. J. AMBLER SMITH, ** THE BOY 
CONGRESSMAN.”’ 


Congress is due to a great deal of 
energy on his part. There may be 
merit in being ‘‘ the baby of the 
House,’’ because constituencies so 
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SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT CAMBRIDGE, , mates has been 111. 


MASS. 


HE above costly monument was erected by the 
citizens of Cambridge, Mass., to the memory of | cept in a few cases. 


their brave soldiers who died in the la 


te war. 


It | 


tooms for destitute widows 
and mothers are furnished at a merely nominal rent, 
and a well-managed school, having seven teachers, 
is provided for the girls, who are boarded free, ex- 


The institution is supported by voluntary contri- 


stands in a sightly location, and is a piece of orna- | butions. The building extends back, with corridors, 
mental stone-work of which any city should be 


proud. 


‘*NLCK OF THE WOODS,” 
NEAR LAKE TAHOE, CAL. 


YRADLED in the Sierra Nevadas, at an 
( elevation of 6,000 feet, is Jake 
Tahoe, surrounded by some of the finest 
scenery on the continent. The lake is 
1,500 feet deep, and fish can be seena 
great distance down in the transparent 
waters. Among the many wonderful 
curiosities of the region is an immense 
tree with a head formation projecting 
from the body near the ground, resem- 
bling the head of some hideous monster 
with deformed lips and broken teeth, as 
is shown in our illustration. 





CONFEDERATE HOME AND 
SCHOOL, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


HIS institution which we illustrate 

was originated by two widow sisters, 
who lost most of their property during 
the war. They resolved to devote their 
lives to the relief of the destitute widows 
and daughters of deceased soldiers; and, 
to pay the rent of a suitable building 
for a Home, they mortgaged their own 
dwelling. It was opened six years ago, 
and the average number of yearly in- 


yr cf IS BIN 
LI3/g ‘ 

1 ‘/ 4 . 
WeIFe 


to the next street, and contains fifty or sixty rooms. 
The Board of Control has just bought the building, 





**NICK OF THE WOODS.’’—A TREE CURIOSITY IN THE VALLEY 
OF LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
THOMAS HOUSEWORTH & CO., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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CONFEDERATE HOME AND SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, s. C.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY G. S, COOK, 





seldom think that youth alone is requi- 


site in legislators. 


FREDERICK A. 


DOCKRAY. 
\ R. DOCKRAY, who has been sen- ON THE OPERA HOUSE.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY C. C. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSFE.— 





GIERS. 


tenced to death by the Spanish 


authorities in Cuba, charged with being a spy, is a 


and prosperity. The population has receded from 


native of Providence, R. 1., and the only son of an | 38,000,000 to a little over 36,000,000, and it is esti- 


invalid mother. He graduated with honor at Brown 
University, and read law in Providence with an emi- 
nent member of the Bar. He is connected with some 
of the most honorable families in the State. 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE.—THE 


At the beginning of the rebellion he joined the | 
Third Rhode Island Battery, which was stationed | 
at Port Royal, S.C. He is a young man, unmarried, 
about thirty-five years old, of fine talents, and pre- 
At one time he wasa 
regular contributor to a well-known monthly. After 


possessing in appearance. 


the war he, with his pa- 
rents, removed to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., where he soon 
received the appointment 
of Attorney-General. He 
las also been Collector of 
the Port at Jacksonville, 
Fla. In 1872 he came near 
being elected U. S. Sen- 
ator from that State. Those 
best acquainted with him 
say that he is too honorable 
aman to be concerned in 
any unlawful scheme, in 
Cuba or elsewhere, and it 
is claimed that his errand 
on the island was in behalf 
of his clients, and was en- 
tirely of a business charac- 
ter. We publish his portrait 
in this issue. 





THE NASHVILLE 
TORNADO. 


ARLY on the 15th of 

“4 April an immense tor- 
nado struck the City of 
Nashville, Tenn., at the 
Fair Grounds, and swept 
the city diagonally. After 
damaging the Exposition 
building it crushed in the 
front walls of the Academy 
of Music, a large grocery 
building, and several build- 
ings near the corner of 
Broad and Cherry Streets. 
A livery stable was lifted 
from its foundations and 
earried into the ‘ break 
water.” The front of a 
colored Methodist Church 
was also demolished, and 
the roof of the Medical Col- 
lege. 

The telegraph lines from 
Union City to Nashville 
were more or less pros- 
trated, and many poor peo- 
ple are homeless and desti- 
tute. 


FRANCE. 


TORNADO OF APRIL 15TH—EFFECTS ON CHERRY 
STREET GROCERY AND STABLE.— PHOTOGRAPHED BY C. C, GIERS, 





mated that the value of the real estate—Alsace and 

Lorraine—turned over to Germany is $865,000,000. 

| These are heavy losses, but as France in her time 
‘ has done a good deal in the way of military appro- 
priation from her neigh- 

bors, she cannot com- 

plain. The general in- 

= juries of the war and 

= = those on business may 
== be heavier than those 
resulting from the cap- 
ture of provinces. In 
only thirteen of the de- 
partments of France has 
there been any increase 
of population during the 
last four years, and these 
are mostly such as have 
large cities in them— 
thus showing precisely 
the same tendency from 
rural to urban. districts 
which has been going 
on in this country during 
the last dozen years. Of 
the 36,000,000 French- 
man, there are no fewer 
than 13,560,000 returned 
as living actually in the 
country, while above 
18,000,000, or more than 
one-half of the popula- 
tion, are dependent on 
agriculture—a predominance of the rural element 
quite different from what most persons have imag- 
ined; and the other statistics coincide, as, for in- 
stance: 3,000,000 horses, 300,000 mules, 450,000 
asses, 11,000,000 cattle, 25,000,000 sheep and 
5,000,000 swine. These figures are sufficient to show 


FREDERICK A. DOCKRAY, AMERICAN CITIZEN SENTENCED TO DEATH 
IN CUBA.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY. 


that France still has all the material resources for 
holding her place among the foremost nationalities. 


HE census of France for 1872, just published, | If her census shows any weakness, it is in her edu- 


shows that that nation, notwithstanding the 
losses by the German war, still ranks with the three 
greatest on the globe in the chief elements of power 


| cational department, for we see that 13,000,000 of 
her people—whether including infants or not is not 
stated—can neither read nor write, 
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U.S. SENATOR WILLIAM Bb. 
WASHBURN. 


AST week we gave a portrait un- 

4 der which was the name of U.S. 
senator William B. Washburn. By 
a strange, droll error, the portrait 
printed was that of Hon. Emory 
Washburn. We this week present 
the best portrait of the new United 
States Senator that has been pub- 
lished. At the time of his election 
he was described as follows: 

Three times this gentleman has 
been elected Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and it may be said that he has 
filled nearly every political office of 
worth and consideration in the 
choice of the people of his State. 
On the 3lst of January, 1820, 
William B. Washburn was born in 
the town of Winchendon, Mass. Pre- 
paratory to entering college his 
studies were pursued at the Groton 
Academy, and he graduated from the 
University of Yale with honors in the 
year 1844, being then in his early 
prime of life, twenty-four years of 
age. He was a business man, and is 
to this day engaged in and interested 
in manufactures. Being left an or- 
phan at an early age, his youth was 
one earnest and persistent struggle 
for an education and a livelihood. 
He has resided for many years in 
Greenfield, Mass., and was for a 
lengthened term President of the 
Greenfield Bank. 

In 1850 Mr. Washburn entered 
political life, and four years later he 
was sent to the General Assembly of 
Massachusetts. In 1856, like all the 
young and brilliant men of his time, 
he was swept into the tide and be- 
came an ardent Republican. For 
eighteen years he has acted with 
honest purpose towards his party, 
and his integrity is beyond the breath 
of reproach. Senator Washburn was 
elected for the first time to Congress 
in 1862, and then he was three times 
re-elected. In 1871 Mr. Washburn 
left his seat in Congress to become 
Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, defeating General 
Butler for the Republican nomination. 
In the memorable contest with Gen- 
eral B. F. Butler last year the subject 
of this sketch was again nominated, 
and, of course, elected. Personally, 
Senator Washburn has a fine appear- 
ance—broad, open brow, the wide, 
firm mouth which is characteristic 
of all the Washburns. In private 
and public life he bears a stainless 
reputation among the citizens of his 
State. 


SOUNDINGS IN THE 
PACIFIC. 
J ECENT explorations in the Pa 
r cific Ocean indicate thatits bed 
is singularly level. 
Soundings between San Diego, 
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SENATOR SUMNER.—FROM 


A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
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Cal., and Honolulu, Sandwich Isl- 
ands, show that this part of the 
Pacific is a basin with precipitous 
sides and comparatively level bot- 
tom. The distance between these 
points, surveyed by the Tuscarora, 
is 2,240 miles. The work was ac- 
complished between January 6th 
and February 3d, favorable weather 
being experienced during almost the 
entire voyage. 

In the first 100 miles west from 
San Diego there appear to be two 
valleys and two peaks. The first 
valley is 622 to 704 fathoms depth ; 
the first peak 445 fathoms, the se- 
cond valley 955 fathoms, the second 
peak 566 fathoms, Thence a pre- 
cipitous fall takes place, giving in 
lat. 31 degrees 43 minutes N., long. 
119 degrees 28 minutes W., at 115 
miles from San Diego, a depth of 
1,015 fathoms. After that there is a 
gentle slope with comparatively un- 
important interruptions, at the rate 
of three feet to the mile, to the point 
of greatest depth, 3,054 fathoms, at 
a distance of about 400 miles east of 
Honolulu. The sharpest elevation is 
a rise about midway between the 
United States and the Sandwich 
Islands, in lat. 26 degrees 30 minutes 
N., long. 127 degrees 37 minutes W., 
the highest portion of which is 2,159 
fathoms below the surface. At the 
next cast of the lead, the valley to 
the west of this elevation took 2,650 
fathoms. ‘The fall of the side of the 
basin east of Honolulu is even more 
remarkable than the descent on the 
American coast. Fifty miles from 
Honolulu soundings gave 498 fath- 
oms; at 40 miles further east, in lat. 
21 degrees 43 minutes N., long. 156 
degrees 21 minutes W., the depth 
was 3,023 fathoms. Between the 
last-mentioned point and that of 
greatest depth a hill rises, on whose 
summit there are only 2,488 fathoms 
of water. 

These soundings would coincide 
very nearly with the determinations 
of the depth of the Pacific made on 
theoretical grounds by the United 
States Coast Survey in 1854. Those 
calculations were based on the move- 
ments of tidal waves occasioned by 
earthquakes in Asia. The waves 
that reached San Francisco had a 
length of 210 to 217 miles, an oscilla- 
tion of thirty-five minutes, and a 
velocity of 60 to 62 miles per minute. 
This would give a depth of 2,200 to 
2,500 fathoms. Similar data with re- 
gard to the wave that reached San 
Diego (having a length of 186 to 192 
miles) were calculated as giving an 
average depth of 2,100 fathoms. The 
average depth of the present sound- 
ings is about 2,400 fathoms. 

The bottom is generally a soft, 
yellowish-brown ooze, better suited 
in this respect, as well as in being 
more level, than the route surveyed 
toward Oonalaska, fur a telegraphic 
cable. 
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HAIR AS AN INDEX OF TEMPERAMENT. 


S long (says the author of the “ Hair Markets of 


PF, “Burope *) as ~- will wear as much false hair 
Qs that naturally belonging to them, it will be 
puerile to attempt to read the character or disposi 
tion in the fashion or character of the locks dis 
played; but viewed naturally, the hair great 
an index of temperament and disposition as the fea- 
tures. Mr. Creer. in his volume on air, for instance, 
quotes the following indications 

founded upon the color and texture o 
from a book recently publ shed in Paris, 
**Secrets of Beauty ’’: ** Coarse black hair and dark 
skin signify great power of character, with a ten 
dency to sensuality. Fine 
indicate strengt 


oO 


as 


aracter, 
r locks, 


ot ch 


f tlow ng 


goodness. Stiff, straight black hair and beard indi- 
cate a coarse, strong, rigid, straightforward charac 

ter. Fine dark brown hair signifies the combination 
of exquisite sensibility with great strength of 
character. Flat, clinging, straight hair, a melan- 
choly, but extremely constant character. Coarse 


red hair indicates powerful animal passions, together 
with a corresponding strength of character. Auburn 
hair, with florid countenance, denotes the highest 
order of sentiment, intensity of feeling and purity of 
character, with the highest capacity for enjoyment 
or suffering. Straight, even, smooth and glossy 
hair denotes strength, harmony and evenness of 
character, hearty affections, a clear head and supe- 
rior talents. Fine, silky, supple hair is a mark of a 
delicate and sensitive temperament, and speaks in 
favor of the mind and character. White hair 
denotes a lymphatic and indolent constitution. 
And we may add that, besides all these qualities, 
there are chemical properties residing in the color- 
ing matter which undoubtedly have some effect 
upon the disposition. Thus, red-haired people are 
notoriously passionate. Now, red hair is proved by 
analysis to contain a large amount of sulphur, while 
very black hair is colored with almost pure carbon. 
The presence of these matters in the blood points 
peculiarities of temperament and feeling which are 
almost universally associated with them. The very 
way in which the hair flows is strongly in- 
dicative of the ruling passions and inclinations, 
and perhaps a clever person could give a shrewd 
guess at the manner of a man or woman’s disposi- 
tion by only seeing the back of their hair. 


THE BREATHING RANGE. 

MONG the range of mountains in Western North 
p. Carolina known as the ‘‘ Fox Range’’ a most 
singular phenomenon exists. It is a ‘ breathing 
cave.’’ In the Summer months a current of air comes 
from it so strongly that a person can’t walk against 
it, while in Winter the suction is just as great. The 
cool air from the mountain in Summer is felt for 
miles in a direct line from the mouth of the cave. 
At times a most unpleasant odor is emitted upon 
the current from dead carcasses sucked in and 
killed by the violence. The loss of cattle and stock 
{1 that section in Winter is accounted for in this 
way. They range too near the mouth of the cave, 
and the current carries them in. At times, when the 
eange from inhalation to exhalation begins, the air 
is filled with the hairs of various animals; not un- 
frequently bones and whole carcasses are found 
miles from the place. The air has been known to 
change materially in temperature during exhalation 
from quite cool to unpleasantly hot, withering vege- 
tition within reach, and accompanied by a terrible 
roaring, gurgling sound, as a pot boiling. It is un- 
accounted for by scientific men who have examined 
it,{though no exploration can take place. 


** HOUSEKEEPER ”? OF HEALTH. 


Tue liver being the great depurating or blood- 
cleansing organ of the system, set this great 
** housekeeper of our health ’* at work, and the foul 
corruptions which gender in the blood, and rot out, 
as it were, the machinery of life, are gradually ex- 
_— from the system. For this purpose Dr. 

*jierce’s Golden Medical Discovery with very small 
daily doses of Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets are pre-eminently the article needed. They cure 
every kind of humor from the worst scrofula to the 
common pimple, blotch or eruption. Great eating 
ulcers kindly heal under their mighty curative 
influence. Virulent blood poisons that lurk in the 
system are by them robbed of their terrors, and by 
their persevering and somewhat protracted use the 
most tainted systems may be completely renovated 
and built up anew. Enlarged glands, tumors and 
swellings dwindle away and disappear under the 
influence of these great resolvents. 


DOCTORS COULDN'T HELP HIM. 


Metasvitur, Morgan . 0., , March 24th, 
Dear Dx. Prerce, Buflalo, N. Y. 

When [ was 12 or 15 years of age I took what is 
called King’s Evil, and by constant doctoring it 
would heal in one place and break out in another. 
It also broke out in my left ear. 1 first found your 
name in the Christian Advocate, and sent 10 miles 
for the first bottle, which did me more good than all 

‘ other medicines I ever used. I am 28 years old, and 
doctored with five doctors, and not one of them 
helped me so much as your bottle of Discovery. I 
have got well and able to do a good day’s work. 
JOHN A. WILSON. 


1872. 
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So nian a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gained tor its matchless cuisine, that strangers and 
; visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
; meal at its table. The fame of Mr. Savori is spreading 


fast. aud the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Soyer. As we have tried the excellence of 
Messrs. bam & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect break fast, lunch, dinner or supper 
: is, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
: that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world The per- 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
j the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 






it, par ercellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges are most reasonable. We trust our readers will 


test ‘the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotel atrial. But the exc ellence of the cuisine is 
only one of the claims which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community, They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
trained domestics, The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distance from all the leading places of public amusement, 
and in the very heart of fashionable shopping. 
location ix also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, 
not only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, as the habitus of the Union 
Square Hotel can from its windows see the completest | 
panorama of American life ever presented. It is in this 
respect invaluable for foreign visitors, who are thus intro- 
duced into the very heart of American life 





The new Odentate 1 Hotel, P sy hiladelphia, ra, 
has a well-deserved popularity. 
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THE WINDSOR. 


Everytt ry a expe ence and unlimited 

exper cau yy e to add to the comfort of guests can 
embodied in the Windsor 

Forty sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh St 


Board 
HAWK & WETHERBEF 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


$o per day 


Proprictors 


Embraces the entire Avenue overlooking 


Madison Square from Twenty sixth to Twenty-seventh 
Street The house is Kept upon the European plan 
JAS, L. MITCHELI tp ore 
FRANCIS KINZLER, { /Topretors 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


MADISON SQUARE NEW YORK 
European Plan 


Said by ail travelers to be the best hotel in the world 
C, H. READ, Proprietor 


STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


1,186 BROADWAY, cor. Twenty-ninth St.. NEW YORK 
(American Plan Bo $4 per day 
LEWIS & GEO LELAND 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


(European Plan), 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 


Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 
distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities 
963.1014 CHARLES B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


AVENUE, near WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort 
1014 CLARK & WAITE, 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, N. Y. 
LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD. COST $1,500,000. 
$3, $5.50 & $4 PER DAY. 
H. L. POWERS, Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty third to Twenty-fourth Street 
| Opposite Madison Square, New York 
fth Avenue directly 


ard 


S) 


Proprietors 


FIFTH SQUARE, 


963 Proprietors. 


Broadway crosses Fi in front of the 


Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve 
nient in the city The Hotel in warm weather is the 
coolest in New York, It is near all the principal theatres 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 


every part of the city 


Ladies beware of the rogues who offer you vile imita 
tions of Lainp’s Bloom or Yours in place of that unap 


proachable beautitier. [tis madness to poison the skin with 
fraudulent preparations, when the genuine and harmless 
article that will render you charming is procurable at 


every drug store 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion, which is in every case infallible, and for his cele 
brated Comgeponk and PimpLe Remepy, the great SKIN 


Mgvicink for Pimples, Black Heads or Flesh Worms ; or 
consult B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond 
Street, New York. 968-80 


If you want the best 
best ‘‘ Elastic Stockings 
to Pomeroy & Co., 


‘* Elastic Truss ’’ for rupture, or 
’ for enlarged veins, etc., write 
744 Broadway, N. Y. tr 


FULL LINE OF JEWELRY in solid 14 

and 18 karat gold only, of my own manufacture, 
by steam machinery, at 40 per cent. under the usual prices 
Ladies’ and Gent's Gold Hunting Case Watches of the 
best ingkers, at very great reduction. Goode C. O. D., 
privilege to examine before paying Catalogues free. 
Photographic illustrations, 10c, stamp. 


971-76 F, J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 


N. Y., opposite Metropoljtan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographie 
Materials First Premium at Vienna if 


No skAM is more secure than that made 
by the * Wittcox & Ginss Sewing Machine, if properly 
sewn; and it takes less experience and practice to enable 
you to sew properly on the * Wititcox & Grass” Sewing 
Machine than any other. 968-71 


Dovcan, Manufacturer and 


Importer of 
Gent’s Hats, 102 Nassau St., 


corner of Ann, N. Y. 968-80 





Hoover’s weld conowned ( hoon Sold 
by Dealers everywhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 
chromos published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, 
No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 955-80 


Parents should remember that 
Silver Tips not only prevent the 
Shoe wearing out at the toe, 
but the stocking also. 








In this way, it takes 30 sec onds 
to secure the sole to upper of a 
Boot or Shoe in a manner equal 
to hand-sewing, thus reducing 
the cost. 9 10-72. 


FARMERS, SAVE YOUR CROPS | 




















Storm Glass and Thermometer Combined, 
Wil) perfectly warn you of Storms and High Winds 

twenty-four hours in advance. Price $3, C.0.D, Liberal 

discount to the Trade. C. J. FISHER, 93 Cedar St., N.Y, 
_u 


:2= 43 USEFUL 





| Wedding Invitations, New Style Repp Paper. 
| Very 
| 





elegant Visiting Cards, Ball Cards, Foreign Note 
Paper, Crests, Monograms, General Engraving. JAMES 
EVERDELL, 302 Broadw: ay Es stab lis he d 1840, 971-73 





SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick { for 
$10. RK. L. Wowoort, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
931-82 








NEWSPAPER. 
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Upholstery Goods M. REIMAN & CO. 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Arnold,Constable& Co., 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th ST., N. Y. 


NEW STYLES 
DRAPERY AND FURNITURE MATERIALS 
NOVELTIES IN 


CRETONNES, SATTEENS AND SERGES 


LACE CURTAINS, 


SWIss, LENO, NOTTINGHAM, AND GUIPURE 


Window Shade;:, Slip Furniture 


25 UNION SQUARE, 
25 EAST (5TH ST. 


Wilt open on Wednesday, April 29th, 
With the most elaborate assortment of Bargain 
ever offered in this. city Every department is re] 
with goods of our own importation, and rare bargains 
fom auction, which will be offered for the next few days 
at an enormous sacrifice, and a visit is earnestly invited 


Samples of all Goods, with Prices, Sent 


Coverings, Cornices, Mirrors, etc., 


(A SPECIALTY.) 


N. B. Churches, Hotels and Steamers furnished at short 
notice, 
wos 

CARPH'I 
DEPARTMEN T. 
New styles AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, TOURNEY, | 

WILTON, BRUSSELS, VELVET, TAPESTRY 
THREE-PLY, INGRAIN and VENETIAN 
CARPETINGS 

A beautiful assortment of Fancy apd White FRESH 


CANTON MATTINGS, ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
CLOTHS, DRUGGE Ts, RUGS, MATS, etc. etc 





FLOWERS! 


From C. L. Allen’s Flower Farm. 


CHOICE MIXED GLADIOLUS, 


$3 per 100, $25 per 1,000. 
75 cts. per dozen, 


By mail, 


00 Choice Bedding Plants, including Roses, Gera- 


niums, Fuchsias, etc., by Express........... $10.00 
50 Choice Bedding Plants, including Roses, Gera 
hiums, Fuchsias, etc., by Express........... 6.00 


All Plants grown in large pots, and are very large 
and strong. 


10 Assorted Plants, by Mail 


Cc. L. ALLEN, 


Queens, N.Y. 


$10. A DAY 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS 


Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 


BEST THING EVER TRIED. 


The books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county 
Full particulars free on application, or 
Outfit sent post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. Address, 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 

970-7 73 


Address 











Watches, suitaB_e FOR SPECULATIVE purposes. Send 
for price list to Lionel Jacobs, No. 8 Astor House, N. Y 
968-80 


OIL | 


by Mail on Application. 


| M. Reman & Co. have made great reductions from last 

week's prices in Black and Colored 

| Silks, and offer elegant Gros grain at 

| Me., $l and upwards. All the most 

| celebrated manufactures at lowest 
prices, Colored Silks, 22-inch, in all 
new shades, 90c $1 and upwards 
Striped and faney Silks, 7dc. to $1 and 
upwards 

M. Reman & CO. offer all the leading novelties in Dress 

Goods at unexampled bargains. Sea 
side Suitings, l8e., worth 60c¢,; elegant 
Mohair: Spring shades, 25¢e., worth 
40c, ; Camel’s-hair Poplins, 25¢, up; All 
Wool Debages, 40c., now selling else 

| where at 50c.; Grenadines, from l« 

| up. Hundreds of other fabrics equally 

cheap 

| M. Reman & Co. will make a grand exhibition of Cloaks 
und Suits, in newest styles of Mohair, 
Pongee, Debage, Camel's Hair, Linen 
Lawn, et Elegant Black Silk Walk 
ing Suits, $55 up; maynilicent Striped 
Silk Suits, in handsome combination 
of colors, $48.50; Black Cashmere, $35 
and up; elegant English Diagonal 
Walking Jackets, $4, positively worth 

| ¢$lv. Call and see 

M. Reman & Co., in their Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 

Outfitting Department defy compe 


comple*e | 


and the following rare bargains 
are offered: Chemises 88c. up; Night 
Robes 90c. and up; Drawers 50c. and 
up; Walking Skirts $1.00 and up; 
Dressing Sacques, in Muslin or Lawn, 
95c.and up; Children’s Uudergarments 
and Infants wear in extensive assort 
ment at same low scale of prices. 


ti ion, 


will this week offer Black Canvas, Pure 
Silk and Wool Grenadines from 4&c 
to $1.00 and upwards; Striped Grena 
dines from 30c. to $1.75; all special 


M. Reman & Co., 


and handsome bargains. All other 
Black and Mourning Goods equally 
low. Laces, Embrovideries, Parasols, 


White Goods, Housekeeping Goods, 


etc., at great bargains. 


M. REIMAN & CO, 


— 25) UNION 1 SQUARE, } N. Y. 


a 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts 

rE. C. BRIDGMAN, 


| 

W' INDERFUL SECRETS.—How to force 

the beard and hair to grow; the hair to curl; t 

eradicate freckles. Thirteen wonders and a reat 

curiosity,” all gratis. Send 2.7.0. stamps. Address The 

Curiosity Co.,”? 808 Walnut Street, Vhiladelphia, Pa 
971-73 


Terms and Catalogues free, 





5 Barclay Street, NY. 











H. O'NEILL & CO., 


8327 é& 32D Sixth Awenmuece and Twentieth St. 





NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 


AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES, 


100 DOZEN CHIP ROUND HATS & BONNETS, all of the finest id and latest novelties in shapes. 
and brown, 
150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS & BONNETS, $1 to $2. 50. 


Drab, black 


$5.4 
100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25 


RIiBBons. 


Nos. 9, 12 and 16 GROS-GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, at 25c. per yd., 


in all new Spring Shades, WARRANTED all silk 


SASF RIBBON Ss. 


SASH RIBBONS 


LACES, SPANISH LACES, 


T-inch GROS-GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 8sc., 


SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER 


SPANISH NETS, THREAD NETS, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, RUFFLINGS, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAP*$ 


FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per vard. ROMAN 
all silk. SOFT SILK SASHES. 
UmuACES. 
RICH LACES, COLORED YAK LACES, GUIPURE 
LACE VEILS. FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, 
LACE TIES, LACE CAVES, 
We 


manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 


FINE FRENCH FILOCOWERS, 
FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 


TwA DIES’ 
NEW FANCY TIES, WHITE SILK TIES, EMBROIDERIED TIES 1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 2: 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest SPRING SHADES. 


TriES. 
5e., all shades. 
A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 





O’NEILL’S, 327 & 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth St. 





Ww. H. L&E, 


FIRST CLASS 


FURNITURE 


IN ALL THE 
Newest Designs. 
Established 1826. 


199 & 201 FULTON STREET, 
969 -73 eow 277 CANAL raee ee N. ¥. 


“PAPA’S OWN CIRL.” 


By MARIE HOWLAND. 
One of the keenest reviewers in this country says: 

* This great American Novel is grander than anything 
GronGE Eviot ever wrote.’ What higher praise could it 
have % PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN P. JEWETT, 27 Clinton Place, New York. 

Lee & SHeParD, Boston. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Price, $1.75. (070-71 


SHEHEETS OF 
CHOICE 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt ot 
One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered 
through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Agents wanted. Address, 

BENJ.W. ad > HCOCK, Publisher, 

_ 961-73 73 9 3d “Ave., New Y ork. 


q 


“EDEOGRAPHY. ”” Writing by: Sound: a com: 
Writing by Sound; a com 
plete system of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simyl: 
easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, to report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer is written wi bh 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words perminute. The unem 
ployed should learn this ie. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Agents wanted 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. 





ANTED—AGENTS-—$75 to $250 jet 


ywhere, male and female, to introduce os 


mon eve 

GENUINE™ MP ROVED COMMON SENSE FA 
IL¥ SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 


embroide rin @ most superior manner. Price only $15 
Fully Licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
pay ‘¢), 000 for any machine that willsew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still oe cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from = 5 to $250 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
ice asmuch can be made. Address 30MB & CO. Boston,Mase 











lew York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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DEHEGRAAF 
87 and 8D Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenu:) 
STILL CONTINUE TU KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





HENRY’S 
Carbolic Saive! 


THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING 
AGENT EVER DISCOVERED. 


The wondert eleritv with which this combination 
of CARBOLI AeiD th OTHER SOOTHING AND CURATIVE 
EMULLIEN’ 


HEALS THE MOST VIRULENT SORES 
AVD ULCERS 


js Something akin to the marvelous 
It is with pride that the Proprietors call attention to 
the vratifving faet that 
Physicians give it the highes' meed 
of praise, 


and nse it and preseribe it in their practice 
©* POINTS TO BE BONE IN MIND : 

CARBOLIC SALVE posit ires the worst sores 
CARBOLIC SALVE instantly allavs the pain of burns 
CARBOLIC SALVE cures all cutaneous eruptions 
CARBOLIC SALVE removes pimp ind blotches 
CARBOLIC SALVE will cure cuts and bruises 

CARBOLIC SAL\N R ranks at the head of all Salves 
Ointments, or oth | Compounds, and HAS 





H r 
ACHIEVED A G ke I TER REPETATION AND HAS 
A LARGER SALE than any other similar preparation of 
contemporaneous inventiol 
Sold everywhere. Price 25 cent 
JOHN F HENRY, CURRAN & CO, Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York 


WORKING CLASS : week employment a 


home, day or evening , m* pital ictions and valu 
able pa kage of g oods & vm vies pennintah aaa its 
Address, M. YOUNG 73 Grecuwi chat NY 969 81 











West Side Storage Warehouses, 
693, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Piano 


Baggage, and other family property All goods placed in 
separate rooms Most extensive, responsible and accom 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, 


freightage and other expenses advanced when required, 
All orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, 
R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 Hudson 
Street, near West West Twe Ath Street 946-97 





openings in all sections. A monopoly 
$1,000 to $5,000 ¢ capital required 
Circulars of F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 


__ 964 967 


DR. GLOVER, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Trusses, Elastic Shoulder Braces: 


For Expanding the Chest, 


LADIES’ BELTS AND SUPPORTERS. 


Instruments for Club Feet, Knock Knees, Bow Legs, 
Weak Ankle Joints, Curvature of the Spine, Piles and 
Prolapsus Elastic Stockings, Elastic Female Belts, Elas 
ic Knee Caps, Children’s Trusses, and every kind of 
Surgical Belt and Bandage, at 10 Ann Street, New York 
adjoining Herald Office. Sole Agency for Hood and Saun 
lerson’s Patent Premium Lever Truss A Practical Phy 
7Clan always in attendance 


f The Venetian Warbler imitates perfectly all | 
! the different Birds and Animals, 10c, The Va- 


nishing Card—a card that will appear and disappear at the 

pleasure of the performer—a wonderful illusion, 15c., or 

both 20c Address, O T) Martin, Box 90, Hoboken, N. J 
958-71 





A NEW PAPER FOR THE YOUTH! | 


| Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Market St., Philadelphia : 


ENTITLED 


The Young American, 
Saturday, April 25th inst. 


CONTAINING 


Four Brilliant Continued Stories. 


I, PANTOMIME JOE. 

Il. The Queen of the Stranglers. 
Ill. The Trail of the Blue-hound. 
IV. The Cruise of the “ Volta.” 


Besides which, many very interesting Sketches 
Games, Baseball, Checkers, Chess, Rowing, Yacht 
ing, ete., ete. Interesting Biographies, etc. 


Price Six Cents. 


[Swe 


FRANK LESLIE, 


637 Pearl Street, New York, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


& TAY LOR, | 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


‘Furniture 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM | 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, | 
Spring-Seds, Etc., 


Of any House i. the United * ites, which they offer to Warer ooms, Nos. 185 


Retail at Wholesale prices 


| Oth THOUSAND IN PRESS 
OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED | 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


Mar Carson 


by his friend, Lient.-Col, Peters, U, 8. Army, from facts dictated by 
Carson himself. The only autner tic lifeeverpub lished. Full of adven. 
ture and valuable historical information, CC 9 pages, finely tllus- 
trated. Send for illustrated ¢ s contalr varticulars, 
Free to all, Address DUST! N. “G cILMAN & CO. Karte rd. Conr 





Ss Numbering!75 PACES, and containing 
2 finelarge colored plates, are now ready. 
‘o our patrons they will be mailed as usual 


|free; to all others, on receipt of 25c., whict 
we return in Seeds or Plants, with first order. 


A pure hasers of our Books, either | power in FIELD 















| Agents wanted all over the country to get subscribers fur Lox 
AND FIRESIDE. Finest Premiums given subscribers, and | 
commission allowed agents. $10 per day, and upwards, mad 


any one. Any man or woman, young or old, can make hundr 


| of dollars without ever being away fror ! 





rome over night. Farn 


For the LADD PATENT WATCH CASE for your m agents. Give the business a trial in your spare time; it will pay 


ent uy Want to purchase an clegant and durable G Ol Lp better than any other agency business, or anything else you cai 
\ \TI 1 and make a handsome saving im money For | 6 into. Particulars fre« ddress 
ule dealers aan eratic in Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes ; | TRUE, HALLETT & Co., Portland, Maiue 
| Mansard, Flat and Dome shapes , Key and Stem Winders. | 
( is descriptive of the manufacturing proce aavan- | GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 ¢ 
Lag etc., sept on application to the Manufacturers, | week, or $100 forteited. To persistent workers 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


Street, N.Y 958-1009 
970.78 11 Maiden Lane, New York - 


962-1013, 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, AND CHEAP!!! 


Can be applied to any gas burner in-use, thereby pro e 

ducing one-third increase in the light’ by making a more | 

perfect: combustion of the Carbon Agents wanted in Ma IC for the Parlor 

every City in the Union Samples and Circulars sent by 

mail on receipt of tiftv cents Exclusive rights granted . 

upon reasonable term JC. DODGI Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c for 120-page 
970.73 12 Warren St., New York City | beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, et 
$475: \ Month to Agents. Arnciesnewandstapleas|  AARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 

flour, Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. [946-97 ! 850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 960-79 








EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S tivo HEMMERS 
TEMPERED 

Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) ” C GOODRICH (205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


&g~- Price, Only One Dollar.-@& 5 5 (103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Imwemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 









, port \B i. ITY combined 


Ss Garde ning for Profit, MARIN rot MISTS’, OPERA, and 
r Practical Floriculture general outdoor day and night double 
| Price $1.50 ear h (prepaid by mail,) have a mpeeti e glass will show ob 
| their numes entered on our lists, and will } ‘ list thy tf ‘ : _ 
| receive above Catalogues annually, free © ~~ ae ay en Seo 50 me 
charge. brite Spectach and bye Glasses 
he yreatest’ transparent power 

to etrengthen and prove tl ight, without the 
tre nit of i ent changes Catalogne®sent by 
{ inelosi tamp SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 

Seedsmen, 35 Cortiandt Street, New York, ' Broadway, N. Y uf 








and tarmers’ sons make the best of agents. Complcte outfit free to 


more, Valuable samples free Address, F M. Reep, Eighth | 


ry Y.oqr ‘ . , TAIN $5: $20" per day at home Terms Free Address, 
| HE S| \ GAS ILLI MINA | Gro. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine 
| 
| 
} 








S Imitation Gold Watches, Chains and Jewelry 


This metal has all the brilliance y and durability of Gold. Prices, $15, $20 and $25 each. 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Boys’ sizes. Patent Levers, Hunting Cases and hromonete r Balance, 
equalin appearance and for time to Gold Watches. Chainsfrom $2to$l2each. All the lates 1 
styles of jewelry at one-tenth the costof Gold. GoodssentC. O. D. by express; by ordering six yo 
get one free. Send postal order and we will send the goods free of expense. Send stamp 
for our Illustrated Circular, Address, COLLINS METAL WATCH FAC TORY, 
335 Broadway, New York City. 


NOVELTY | 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


The Best Vet Invented. 


For Amateur or Business Purposes, 
and unsurpassed for general Job Printing 


29 WORTH ST.N.-Y. 
Over 10,000 in Use. Jj 
BENJ. 0. Woops, | LAmstMes Mins Miia & 


Manufacturer and Dealer in every a 
Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL pe 

349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston. Another Gi and N ew Stor V 
AGENTS—E. F MacKusick, 6 Murray St., New York 

8S. P. Rounds, 175 Munroe St., Chicago. Send for Illus IN PREPARATION ! 

trated Catalogue. 

— | PART II, OF 


G37) BACH WEEK Ascntsted F066 ya OW ABW AWAY IN AMERICA,” 


lars free J WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo 
ENTITLED : 














ff SIM.D.KEHOE 
MANUFACTURER 


| 








) 








968-71 

GLASS CARDS 22h: “JACK HARKAWAY OUT WEST 
our Name 

Three Dozen, $1; ; skmple, 10c. Must have Agents every- | AMONG THE INDIANS gs 

where. Outtits, 25c. F, K, Smith, a ee BY 


beautifully | 
F saree BRACEBRIDCE HEMYNCG, 


printed in @OLD, on One Dozen, for 50e,, postpaid; | 
AUTHOR OF 


“Jack Harkaway at School,’ “At Sea,’ 
“At Oxford,” Among the Brigands,” 
“In America’; also “Dick 
Lighthheart; or the 


Scapegrace at 
ent styles, at the ty | prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, Sea.” etc 
$100, $250. $500, $1,000. As this beautiful game cannot 7 ’ ee 
be described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated | Besides many Charming Stones, which our American 
| catalogue containing rules and full description, free, t 
| any one, on application. WEST & LEE, GAME CO, 
4 Worcester, Mass 960-85 





That splendid New Field Game, which created such an ex 
citement at Newport, Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
season, will be brought out this Spring, 1n sets of 8 differ 


* 





bovs have reid with unbounded delight 


The Startling Adventures of “JACK HARKAWAY OUT 
WEST AMONG THE INDIANS ™ should be 


ANew Fel for Agents! oe <...... 


tell all vour fmends about the Great Indian Storv which 
Our avents each seli from 10 to 100 per day of the New | will shortly and ONLY appear in 


oe ul Hundred Dollar Bank-Note Policies issued by the 
| Missouri Valley Life Ins, Co, (CASH ASSETS, $1,000,000) FRANK LESLIE’S 
and Girls Weekly. 
* 


$2 per year for $100 insurance, Canvassing outtit bean 
Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl St., N. ¥. 








tiful and complete, and includes a $100 Poliev, which the 
| agent can retain as insurance on his life, or can sell in Bovs 
| tive mutes. 29° Send $2 now for outfit and P 

terms, and with the money send uge Address. H. H 
| Happey, Manager, 176 Broadway, N Y 966-75 





( M. DacNALL, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. tf 
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JAS. T. ALLEN & CO., 


Manufacturers. 


BEST QUALITY! LOWEST PRICES! 
IMMENSE STOCK! ORIGINAL DESIGNS! 


You will find the above correct by ey 


unining the contents of our extensive 


& 187 Canal ul 8t., N.Y. 


067 -79-e0w 


AGENTS WANTED for | ROYAL HAVANA LO LOTTERY. 


$525,000 drawn every 17 days, commencing January 
Sth, 1874 
1 Prize of....... ‘ cocasacve Gane 
1 Prize of ALS S ee Ae ees 50.000 
Ly 7 ee ‘ cane 25.000 
2 Prizes of... ‘ eer 10,000 
WP EWE Wek 56 sdnetaes eesccces 5,000 
ROT other Prize amounting to $100,600. Informatiou 
furnishe rder lied; circulars sent free on — i 
iol Spanish Bank Bills and G ernments purchased 
Price real reduced Whole Tickets reduc ed to $20 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wali St., New York, 


Cue tung 
Cand s 


Seeds Pets 
3 ‘Roots! 


/ PmMementisty 
| AN ofthelbest 


Galalo Ques “— ed. 


Ont 
DSeedsmen& Norisis. 
9d Cortland’ Sb. 
Noe Sorkd. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. | 


LISTER BROTHERS 





Austens™ 
STANDARD 
HOSpHATE 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS 
PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


| PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO 
GROUND BONE, 

BONE MEAL, 

| BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Stane 
| dard Fertilizers in New England, tor Tobacco, 
| Grass, and other crops, 1s the best proof of their merits 
| Their freedom from adulteration, with every particle 
available for fertilizing, and the low price at which they 
are sold, make it for the interest of every practical farmer 
to give them a fair trial 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
B@” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir 
cular 970-73 


AGENTS—READ THIS. 


We will pay agents a salary of $25 per week and ex 
penses, or allow a large commission, to sell our greaté 

| discovery and Works of Art. Address 
THE WESTERN ART ASSOCIATION, Cue t2 ill. 





A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties. 
$1 GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St.,.N. Y. [941-92 


ADIES can make $5 a day in their own City or town, 
4 Address Ellis Mg Co. Waltham, Mass 968 71 


A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and Key 
Check outfits Catalogue and samples fre« 
S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St , Boston, Mass. [967.1018 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 
Head and Back.—A Sufferer’s experience and means 
of self-cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr, Joux 





° i Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 
e Latest Novelties. New Oddities. BOS. 


TON NOVETY CO., Boston, Mass. 965-77 


NOW READY. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


The great Comic Paper of the age. The Car- 
toon is the Washington Robbers watching 
the New Millionaire's arrival at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Inflation: besides forty other 
comic engravings, hitting the prevailing 
follies of the times. There are also six- 
teen pages of the best comic writing, full 
ot fun, fire and fancy, by the best writere 
ot the Old and New World. 


| For Sale by all Newsvenders, 
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Tiffany & Co., 


UNION SQUARE, 


WEDDING SILVER, 


A greater variety than ever b e offered of new 
designs and articles ippropriate cases 


Household Silver, 


us Tv rnament, and for presentation 


Spoons & Forks, 


New copyrig hted designs, at 


FIXED PRICES PER OUNCE. 


These goods, including the cases, are entirely o 
our own manufacture, made expressly for the New 
York retail trade, and cannot be found elsewhere. 

° 





R. B. PARSONS & CC. 


Offer in their large assortment of all the BES] 
VARIETIES especially fine stocks of the following 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, © ‘le best sorts A 
EVERGREENS © #l the river sorts THE 
RHODODENDRONS- 2° best harty Shrub 


MODERN 


PRESIDENT GRANT SHOOTS 


FLOWERING SHRUBS in large variety s iR THE INFLATED APPLE FROM THE HEAD OF SENATOR MORTON, 





PE Kh. 





ISTR. ATED NEW SPA 





7 
| 


WILLIAM TELL. 





ROSES—both dormant and in pots—strong | 4 eateries 


Also, by MAIL, smaller plants for summer bloot 
For Catalogues, address at Flushing, N. Y. 










Pi EP Eerie ee | Silver Plated Ware, 





over it 


of type for gl. 00 eauriel MANUFACTURED BY THE 


-@) Meriden Britannia Co,, 


fully chased] 
D0 Broadway, New York. 


and heavily 
— plated 
Gorham & Co.,i# 
143 Washing-& 
n St. Boston, 








Factories: West Meriden, Conn. | 


970 73- 


THE 


WENCK 
PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 


(iilsey House Bouquet. 














STRICTLY THE FINEST, GOODS 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Sole Agenis for the U. S. 


WINES and LiguoRs. 


All goods sold by us are absolutely PURE (age alone 
governing the price). The trade or families supplied at 
LOW RATES. Mumm’s Champagnes at $22.50 currency, 
and all others equally low. sg We are agents for the 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., whose Wines are REALLY 
BETTER than ANY FOREIGN WINE. 

H. B. KIRK & CO., 
Established 1853. 69 Fulton Street. 





THE CELEBRATED 


REMINCTON 


345 &347 BROADWAY N.Y 


SEWING MACHINES 





Now ready, for sale, on the most liberal terms, 


AT 
281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. — 
ae ee Le Printing Presses,2%¢,2¢3 ‘ 
®Size for Cards, La- | Size for Cir 
ROYAL SAXON BOW Fetes | BAD eve” Be 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


vertising. Boys and Amateurs bate delight 
At Leipsic, Germany. 














ful amifsement and money making. | S« ond stay 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


SEY Y¥ 4CO., Meriden, Conn. 





100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes. 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 

P. 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 878-90 


Crisio® 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


From 872 Broadway, 

has removed to his 
NEW BUILDINGS, 
on Madison Square, 
23d St r fr 


, 1 door from 


Fine Electro | 


o Bway. [968-80 | 


N 


JUST RECEIVED, 


OUR 


Spring Assor.ment 


COLORED _,; 
FRENCH PERCALES 


FOR 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 


| Samples of Goods and Circulars for Self- 


Measuremeut by Mail Free, 


We use only the best materials, and our system for cut 
ting insures an unequaled fit, which renders the garment 
both pleasant and durable, 

SAMPLE SHIRTS made when desired 


E. A. NEWELL, 


727 BROADWAY, CORNER WAVERLY PLACE 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR, | 

143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST | 

PANTS TO ORDER, 86. 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 

Black Deeskin Pants to Measure, $6. 


Black Cloth Suits to Measure. o 


Dreka’s 5 
Dictionary Blotter. 








A combination of Blotting case with complete list of 
words which writers liable to pane “entail For 
ale by Stationers and Booksellers, anda 
033 CHESTNUT STREET, ‘PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for descriptive price list. 968-730 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Drawings every 17 days, commencing Jan. 8th, 1874 





{82 Prizes, amounting to............. 
S PV Olowcaces 
1 Prize of.. 


$450,000 
. 100,000 
50,000 





1 Prize of.. 25,000 

1 Prize of.. 10,000 

2 Prizes of $5,000 each... Po 10,000 
10 Prizes of $1,000 each .............. 10,000 
89 Prizes of $500 cach................ 44.500 
655 Prizes of $300 each......... ..0.0.- 196,500 


Whole tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion. 

Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 
General Agent, 30 Liberty St., N. ¥. 









$2 can be $20 our Day r 
making Rubber and Elastic | [ 
Ao Sor printing on any ma- N 
terial. Useful to all business men. } 
Liberal inducements to agents. | | 
GOLDING & pene & CO., 14 Kilby St., » Boston. } t 








sSsEC. CEAMPAGN SE. 
HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines, 
CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 
NEW YORK. 














(May 9, 


” GEO. A. PRINCE & co, 
Organs & Melodeons. § 


1874. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in i 
the United States, : 
7 
Baty 
Now in use. 2 
| 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same y 
popularity 
Ae Send for Price Lists. 
0 Address, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
. rT ’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STTeiziL, PHaINeS. 


Sold bv all dealers 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8O0NS. 


‘Rational Horse - Shoeing.” 
The Best and Only Reliable Text-Book,. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar, by 
Goodenough Horse Shoc, 


Box 3,044, P.O. 960-72-0 





eNO TRADE Tae 


Wg THOMSON, LANCDON&CoNY. IMPORTERS, 


These Celebrated GLOVES, in al! the new 
shades, with one, two or three buttons, for sale at POP 
ULAR PRICES by 
B. ALTMAN & CO., 
331 and 333 Sixth Avenue. 


1 NOTWEAR 
For Sace By WatcH Makers. Senn For Circ laces 


SAmPLEBYMaiL90c.J. Bincit3TMAIDENLANENY 


Ex.JTohnston, Jevweler 
aa BOWERY, cor. BROOME ST.,, N. Y., 


(Agent for American Watches), 
Buys for cash, and always has bargains in Diamonds, 
Watches, and every description of Fine Jewelry. Ster- 
ling Silver Wedding Presents in great variety. Articles 
sent C.0.D. to all parts of the country Send for our 
price-list. o 











- LICHTENSTEIN & BRO., 


MAP FACTURERS OF TIIt 


Elk and Onward Cigars, 
{34 BOW ERY, N, Y. 150 63-0 





0) ° me -) § 0 - lo oe 


ALT. EXT. EN MEDICAL 
(OLDE! MiscoveR’ 


cures all Humors from the worst Serofula fo 
acommon Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt “?—o— 
or Tetter, Pimples on ~ a a Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver Cem- 
plaint. Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
the worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 

ains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 

y Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
Ry its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough, 
soothing irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
by all Druggists) RR. V. Pee E, M. D. i 
VW forids Dispensary, Buitalo, N. Y. 








varieties of Splendid Aster Seec 
mailed to applicants upon receiy 

$1.00 New Illustrated Seer 
C sake gue, free. Address, WM. H 


jee Prize Flower Seeds—1? 
1) Spooner, 4 Beacon St. Boston. 


3 W. JOHNSTON, 
260: GRAND STREET, NitW YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wameutta XX. for $13.50. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $12.00. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, of Harris Muslin, $9. 

A good fit will be guaranteed by sending the following 
measurements in inches: Size of collar worn; measure 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 
finger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number otf 
Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

ga UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at pares ir prices. 





A Handsome + ,aeon SUPPLEMENT is Given Gratis 


With No. 467 of 


“FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMMEY CORNER” 


issued Monday, April 27th. Ask your Newsdealers for it, and take it to your family. 
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